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FOREWORD 



At the request of the conference planning committee, the 
Southeastern Education Laboratory has compiled the presentations 
made at a special conference of Florida junior colleges. This 
conference was held at the Clearwater campus, St. Petersburg 
Junior College, Clearwater, Florida, on April 13-14, 1967, and 
was quite properly titled, "Junior College - the Revolution in 
Education." 's 

A limited number of additional copies are available upon 
request to Southeastern Education Laboratory, 220 East College 
Avenue, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Appreciation is expressed to Mrs. Helen K. Berg of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, for the efficient job she performed in 
recording and transcribing the presentations . 
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CONFERENCE WEI^OME 



Dr. Richard J. Ernst 

On behalf of the program committee that has been involved in 
planning this Directed Studies Conference, let me say, "Welcome”. 

We have attempted to develop a program that we feel meets the 
expressed desires of the community junior colleges in the state. 

As you will not by the program, we have included some "nuts and 
bolts" presentations and discussions, as well as addresses that we 
feel will set the tone for the conference. 

1 would like to review very briefly the steps that led to this 
conference so that you will be aware of the statewide interest and 
involvement that resulted in our meeting together today and 
tomorrow. Approximately three years ago, a nuniber of junior col- 
leges expressed a desire to learn more about directed or guided 
studies programs. When the State Council of Academic Affairs was 
formed, it was suggested that this council take the leadership in 
organizing a statewide confer ^ce on directed studies. Dr. Dayton 
Roberts, ^o chairs the council, asked that I head a committee to 
formulate the plans for such a conference. The committee was 
selected in Cctober of 1966, and the planning for the conference 
was begun immediately. From October to the present, the procpram 
comrdttee made every effort to achieve statewide involvement in 
planning the conference. 

As you know, it is one thing for a program committee to decide 
What should be included in the conference and W^at should be done in 
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terms ef arrangements# )3ut it is quite another thing to get these 
things done« person who has handled all of the details of the 

conference is Mr. Merle H. Morgan# Chairman of the Department of 
Directed Studies on the Clearwater Campus# who has served as the 
conference chairman. Merle and the members of his department have 
spent many hours in preparation for the conference. 

I would also like to recognize Mr. Rex C. Toothman repre- 
sents the Southeastern Education LalDoratory. The Southeastern 
Education Laboratory provided funds to bring Mr. Kenneth G. Skaggs 
from Washington to speak to us this evening# funds to publish the 
proceedings of the conference# and has made its printing facilities 
available to print the conference program. We certainly appreciate 
this expressed interest in the conference on the part of Southeastern 

Education Laboratory. 

Each public junior college in the state was provided funds to 
defray part of the travel expenses of individuals who are attending 
this conference. These funds were made available through the special 
MDEA Project on Ideation at Lake City dunior College. The sugges- 
tion that these funds be used in this manner was made by Mrs. Marsha 
naulerson. We made an agreement with Marsha that if she would allow 
us to use some of her funds# we would allow her time at the confer- 
ence to discuss her WDEA-supported program at Lake City junior 
Collegs. Besides taking Marsha's money# we have also used a consid- 
erUble amount of her time in assisting us in the development of 
the program. 



Let me ag^ia say that we appreciate your coming to the 
conference. Your presence today is an expression of statewide 
interest in providing programs to serve the needs of all students 
who enter the open doors of the community junior colleges in the 

state of Florida* 




/ 
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THE JUHXOR COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY 
mo THE 

NEED FOR PROGRAMS DESIGNED 

TO 

ENSURE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 
Michael H. Bennett 

Some of you who drove in from the south may have noticed a sign 
at one of the motels down the street. It reads, "Welcome SPJC Latin 
Convention". Where they got the idea this was a Latin convention I 
do not know. But it is a good example of the position in which 
junior colleges often find themselves— unable to cc'mmunicate to the 
general public that which we are attempting to do. Anyway, the 
example leads me into my assigned topic, "The Junior College Philos- 
ophy aad the Need for Programs Designed to Ensure Educational Oppor- 
tunities for All". 

Last month the Council of Florida Public Junior College 
Presidents were called upon to answer several questions posed by 
state leaders. Among these were such questions as, “Would you rather 
he under the State Board of Regents?" Negative. Another question 
was, "Should the junior college salaries be the same as those of 
the low« division of the state universities?" Again, oar answer 
was a unanimous "No" since we did not feel that the faculty would 
appreciate having the salaries of graduate assistants. Another 
question was, "Do you think you have as m€h status in the jus ior 
collage in the eyes of the public as do the state universities?" 
Again, the answer was "Ho". We believe we have more. 
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These questions, nonetheless, are examples of the lack of knowledge 
regarding the objectives of our modern junior colleges possessed by 
people who are influential in shaping our future. 

I realise this is carrying coals to Newcastle, but 1 cannot 
develop my assigned topic without reviewing briefly with you the 
background as I know it of the junior college movement. When you 
look at this background you are better able to appreciate why our 
lay leadership considers the junior college to be a sawed-off 
version of a university and why we are finding it difficult to 
ccxmnunicate our more vital mission in today's world. 

William Rainey Harper, generally conceded to be the father of 
the junior college movement, around the turn of this century 
attempted to corre^^t a bad educational situation of his day. It 
seems there were many small four-year liberal arts colleges then 
operating on a financial shoestring. Their quality was questionable 
His solution was to consolidate the four years to two. His 
contention was that they could do a much better quality job by 
devoting their resources to a two-year "junior college" program 
rather than over-extending th®a on a four-year program. You can 
imagine the enthusiasm that proposal generated among those feur- 
year Institutions. He did manage to persuade a couple of them 
actually to change their status. Then in 1902 the first public 
junior college came into being. It was organized, as were all from 
that day until at least 1920, vrith the view that the junior college 
resaiibled the four-year institution in every respect except that it 



did not have the junior and senior years* E^acatcrs in the 
movement were highly defensive regarding th^ir ^ ^ 

very sensitiye to the term ^academic respectahili^'V* 

Aft^ world war I "terminal” procpfams h^ 
junior colleges. Ihese came hbou^ because it hecame oh^^ 
a single track program in the junior college was leavihg f ^ too 
many unmet true needs of students in its wake. We can qu 
semantics^ "Terminal” is probably a poor designaticwi for 
technical-occupational two-year programs . We have the same 
regarding a name for these new programs we are here to consid^ 
today. Directed? Guided? Tutorial? What JjS a good name? 

Perhaps you can make a contribution during this conference. 
Occupationally oriented programs in junior colleges are here to 
stay. They# on the whole# are helping to meet some needs in today's 
world. Thus# the junior college became dual-tracked. 

The end of world War II marked the beginning of a new 
excitingly different concept of the junior college. You know what 
happened when the G. I. came to college. You know that our tempo 
of living has changed. You know that our ways of making a living 
are changing. You know that our social order is in the process of 
turmoil and change. In fact# you can look almost anywhere and see 
change. 

The planners of this program# and I had nothing to do with it# 
were indeed up with the times when they chose as their theme "Junior 
College# the Revolution in Education” • Ladies and gentlemen# whether 



you reco^i^e it ot not# and I do# 

o£ revolution in tho junior coXle^® iROVi^ent. I liave no^^^^i^^ 
of niinimizing the importance of the university parallel program in 
"Si junior college moveme We are# hov^er , in th 
developing m institutions wilii^ capable of meeting 

our post^high school needs today-»not yesterday or a decade from 
now* but today « ^is concept is exciting# demanding# dyn^ic 

Naturally# w ^ have extremists in our revolution# ^ere are 
those on one side dedicated to the concept of academic respecta- 
bility » On the other side are those who honestly believe the 
junior college should abandon all vestiges of collegiate procedure 
and become anything and everything anybody wants. The exciting 
factor in this revolution is to observe the reconciliation of 
these extremes into a movement related to serving human needs in a 
'..meaningful wety. 

Modern research has fairly well disproven the contention# taught 
in my stud^t days as "fact"# that there is a single intelligence. 
Furthermore# that you are bom with this intelligence which would 
not change. Those with 115 1. Q. or better belonged in college* 
Those below 90 were relegated to menial labor* Modern research has 
pretty well proven that there are many intelligences and that these 
can change when the environment is changed. Furthermore# it is 
fairly well agreed that there are clusters of intelligences# just as 
there are clusters of endeavors. There is not just one thing that 
a person can do best. There are many things he can do well. We 




have also leaned tdiat you can^ academic ii^ 

yc« recallt^^ one time thous^ to be fixed* It can actuaXly 

be linprcved sic^ 



i#ould be derelict in our revolution if we ignored the results 
of modern research does it mean to us? What does it mean ta 

our apply it to our educative efforts? 

we can now do away with the idea that if a 
student comes to us lacking the "proper** background that he is 
destihed to fail. By background X mean a combination of academic* 
social* and personal factors. Four years of English* three of 
mathematics* two of science* and several in social science with 
better than average grades are still the best preparation for 
college* but those without these qualifications longer need be 
summarily relegated to the trades* Please do not conclude by that 
statement that I ccmsider the trades inferior* My theme is that 
we will have better professional practitioners* technicians, and 
tradesmen when the persons involved are truly satisfied that vhat 
they are doing is best for them* 

Today* we hawe a wonderful opportunity to help every student 
who comes to us* knowing what we know* The crux of the revolution 
is to apply that ^ich we know. The student who presents himself 
to us with a disadvantaged background, either academically, socially* 
personally* or with a combination of deficiencies* need not be cast 
aside* 1 am not speaking of Megroes in particular— although many 
of this race are included among the disadvauntaged. However, some 




of the most disadvantaged students I have known have been from» 
white# affluent homes. We cannot afford under any circustances to 
assume that because a student displays the characteristics of the 
disadvantaged that he is stupid. His bacTcground# his frame of 
reference* is a result of forces which he can be taught to change. 
Such students are where they are for any number of reasons, many 
of them not of their own making. 

Something good begins to happen to the student’s maturity level 
when he reaches the junior college. Especially something good begins 



to happen when the student feels he has a chance. How do we give 
him this chance? We first of all give him a careful individual 



analysis. We find out where his deficiencies are. We write a 
prescription. We provide the means of fulfilling that prescription, 
in other words* we start him where he is with comprehensible 
material. We forget about blocks of time* academic respectability* 
traditional methods. We give the student a real chance. We instill 
into him some ambition. Now* if he muffs his chance* and many will, 
the hostility he once felt because the system was rigged against 
him will have a much better opportunity to be dissolved. So many 
students today feel that they are fighting the system. They are, 
to some extent* so long as we continue on our traditional way, 
ignoring the new research, methods and materials which are available. 

X believe that the frame of reference for the philosophy of the 
directed studies program (or any other name by which it is called) 
is an extremely important part of the junior college revolution in 



edac&tlon* Prom this revolution I predic^t ve will emerge «uch 
stronger « Our true pur pose— to serve humanity-*-will become more 
attain2d>le« We can do this* ladies and gentlemen# with the help 
of the directed studies program# with a basic foundation program# 
with dedication. If we need anything# it is an honest to God 
bolief that we can serve better than we have served in the past. 



As I said# I am carrying coals to Newcastle. Obviously# you 
are here because you are dedicated to the proposition that many of 
our people need help— that they are capable of receiving help. 
Together we believe that when we do give theiet the help they need— > 
when we learn >(diat it is they need— vhen we provide this help for 
them— when we permit them to progress on their own and achieve for 
themselves-“^then I thinlc we will have made a significant construc- 
tive contribution to the purpose of the junior college in today's 
world. 
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PROPOSED CO»SO!W»Iim ^ ^ ^ ^ 

/;■.■.■. -'POR THE;: 

DEVEDOPHENT OP A CURRICOIiUM FOR DISADVANTAGED SWDBNTS 

..1^ THE 

JUNIOR COIMGE DEVEL 
Johnnie Rath Clarice 

Dr. Roberts has mentioned that this is a directed studies# Dasic 
studies# guided studies amd tutorial studies conference. I would libe 
to add one other description: it is also a compensatory studies 

conference. 

We here at St. Petersburg Junior College believe that the junxor 
colleges of the state of Plorida are the one hope for higher education 
for many# many students of Plorida. Students come to us from all 
groups# which may include Latins# Negroes# Whites# and be of all 
colors# even purple or green. The opportunity for post high school 
education for some of these people will come to them only through 
the junior colleges of Plorida. Therefore# we are convinced that 
providing this opportunity is the task of the junior colleges. We 
are further convinced that only the junior colleges can provide the 
type of program that will best fit the needs of these people. We 
know that they can be helped. Surely# they come to use with many 
inadequacies# but we know now what the inadequacies are# and we 
know some means by which we can help them. We believe that it should 
be the role of the junior college to provide a progpram which can keep 
the door an “open door** for all who desire higher education in Plorida 
Many of you have heard me preach the compensatory education 
gospel# and I am going to say the same thing over again. We believe 



that these students whose scores are low on the traditional, stands 
ardized tests and whose hi^ school transcripts sometiines loq5^^ 
what we call in good old ghetto ”fiddo“, come to us at the junior 
college because the door is open. We look at them and exclaim# 

**These people are not of college calibre! What are they doing here? 
Well# who are we to say where they belong? TChey are here? they are 
with us. We may wish them away# but they will be coming in larger 
and larger numbers. If we are sincerely dedicated to the task that 
we have decided is the task of junior colleges# then it is our dsi\ty 

to provide some means of helping them. 

In an effort to get something that we feel is a little different 

from our traditional guided studies or directed studies# we are 



considering the compensatory studies approach. We believe that the 
guided studies and the directed studies programs are doing a very 
good job of what they planned to do# that is to meet tlie needs of 
students who are already mobile. However# we feel that we have a 
large nunOjer of students in the junior colleges of Florida who need 
more than a directed studies program. They need a compensatory 
program. This is not intended as a criticism of the directed studies 

program. 

A group of us from a few junior colleges has been working 
since October on a plan for developing a compensatory program for 
the disadvantaged students of Florida's junior colleges. This pro- 
posal requires that at least five junior colleges form a consortium 
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to carry out an experimentaX program whidh can be replicated by 
other junior colleges* We plan to be the testing group to see what 
will worK, what is successfult and what can be useful at otdier 
junior colleges* 

ghe project is a developnental one designed to produce a curri- 
culum suited to the academic and socialj needs of disadvantaged 
students of the community junior college* A proposal for developing 
a measuring equation for the identification of tiie disadvantaged 
students and for the diagnosis of their needs has already been 
made* So this curriculum logically follows the development of some 
means of identifying and of diagnosing needs* It is proposed that 
this program of studies will enhance the self-concept# increase 
academic efficiency# and enrich the value system of disadvantaged 
junior college students* 

ghe compensatory studies project emphasizes three important 
aspects of student development* ghe first zs that dxsadvantaged 
students need to bnow something about themselves and their own po- 
tentialities; they should have good feelings about what they loicw 
about themselves and what they can do. The second is that we be- 
lieve these students need to develop a value system which will sus- 
tain their educational growth but which does not necessarily mean 
that they will continue in a junior college* ghe third aspect is 
^ ve believe these students should have adequate Icnowledge of 
the various occupational fields in order to help them maxe choices 
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concerning their careers. 

we are placing entasis in this program on the ^iUty 
student to make realistic choices. We feel that disadvantaged stu^ 
dents have limited choices, and we want these students to he ahle 
to make realistic choices in terms of what they knew about themselves, 
and of what they know about their situations. This is very important 
to us because once these students are able to make realistic choices, 
they can plan a sustaining progr^aa toward the realization of their 
goals. We believe that many disadvantaged students do not remain at 
the junior college because their goals are unrealistic, and in pur- 
suing these goals they have too many barriers to overcome. On the 
other hand, these students may have attainable goals but may lack 
a value system that will sustain the type of deferred gratification 

which is necessary to achieve their goals. 

Undergirding any attempt to help the disadvantaged student is 
the necessity of helping him to develop self-confidence. As a 
result of a recent survery he conducted, James Coleman has stated 
that one of the greastest barriers to school success for dis- 
advantaged youth is their feeling of a lack of control of their own 
destiny* They do not think that they can manipulate the factors in 
their environment and so they drift along with the tide. The program 
we are suggesting will provide them with the knowledge and the skills 

which will enable them to alter their environment. 

This proposed curriculum is designed to compensate for the 
inadequacies which hinder educational progress and to prepare 



deserving 



students to enter into a college transfer program, or into a 
vocational or technical program which may he outside of the realm 
of the present junior college* Further# the student may even choose 
to enter the world of work as an alternative at this moment. No 
matter what the choice is, the emphasis is upon equipping these 
students with the type of background which will help them to make 
realistic career choices and which will furnish them a motivational 
and academic basis for the realization of these choices. 

The five community junior colleges in this consortium are 
planning to develop curriculum content, curriculum materials, and 
curriculum organization which will implement the objectives • 
delineated in the previous sections. These colleges will engage 
in a year^^long study of course content and curriculum materials# The 
next phase will deal with what we term “reality testing”. That is, 
various content and materials will be tested in the classrooms of 
the junior colleges involved. This testing will be followed by 
implementation of the entire program. 

I? 

As a result of this program and of the process of initiatxng 
it we are hoping to develop a scheme or schemata which can be used 
by other junior colleges as they plan innovative curriculums. At 
the present time, we are in the process of planning. We are still 
dreaming. It is not yet a reality, but we hope it will very soon 



be one. 



DIRECTED stud: 

AED THE 

COZOIiEGE READXRG PROGRAM 




Marsha Dv RauXerson 



According to the program# my topic for today is directed 



studies and the college reading program* However, I would like to 
follow Dr* Clarice's talk hy saying that we need the kind of ccjipra- 
hensive program that she has just been telling you about* 



Ten months ago I became Director of Project ideation, a 
special lilDEA reading project* At that time I read the project* 
studied it, and determined three goals that 1 would like to 
achieve while 1 directed the project. The first was to find out 
about the reading problems of students at Lake City Junior College. 
What were -their reading problems? Did they really have problems 
in reading? The second goal was to study the educational 
. environment from which these students had come, the five counties 
^ich our junior college serves, to try to determine why these 
students have problems in reading. The third goal was to make 
suggestions for possible steps to alleviate those factors which 
had contributed, kindergarten through grade 14, to low achievement 
i.i reading at the egmmonity junior college* 

As 1 accepted this challenge a year ago, I realized that it 
was probably impossible, but each time I have met with the NDEA 
committee, they have all smiled and given me more money, so 1 feel 
that maybe it is possible. And 1 think that another thiiig that 
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might come from this is more support for the kind of program that 
Pr. Clarke has talked about. So I want to tell you what 1 found 
as X began my investigations last summer. 

1*he first thing X did was to survey the achievement scores of 
students at Xiake City Junior College. X found that the median 
score for a nationally known reading test given to all freshmen 
was the 37yh percentile . This meant that over half of our students 
should be classified as remedial readers. 

Vfith the help of the school nurse we gave vision and hearing 
tests to all of the students referred to the reading clinic, with 
the result that over 50 percent of them failed the vision test. 
Most of these students had never had their vision tested before 
except by the Snellen wall chart which most schools still use and 
which is adequate for testing vision for "playing baseball", but 
not for testing reading and study skills . 

The second thing we found was that 21 percent of these 
students failed a hearing test using the audiometer according ;o 
standards set by the American Academy of Ophthalmologists. These 
students had never had any kind of hearing test. So I discovered 
that OUT studnets did have problems— half scoring below the 37th 
percentile, and many with vision and hearing problems, as well as 
other problems of similar nature. 

To find out why so many students at the junior college level 
had such problems « I investigated reading insturction practices in 
the largest of the counties served by the junior college. These 



are some of the things X found* 

A great deal of money has come into the state of Florida in 
the last few years through the Elemmtary and Secondary Education 
Act* Most of this money has been spent on reading programs* 
However, the emphasis has been on reaching students severely 
retarded in reading achievement, those who supposedly were scoring 
at least two years below grade level* In the area where I work, 

1 have heard teachers say, "We have a reading program* inhere are 
30 students in our school who work with a reading specialist* We 
have 700 students in our school, and 30 of them work with the 
reading specialist every week"* In such schools, only the worst 
reading problems were being recognized. 

1 found that testing was inadequate throughout the five 
counties* Xhe children were not given reading tests* No one 
seemed to know ^actly vdiere the students were reading* One 
teacher, asked to tell us the reading grade levels for her 
students said, **Well, I teach sixth grade* I have a few students 
on fifth grade level, some on sixth grade level, and some on 
seventh grade level* " When asked how she determined the level, 
she replied, "We have three books we use in our classroom* One 
third of the students are in one book, one third in the second 
tedk^ and the other third in the third book— so X know they are 
"reading on these levels." 

X also found that there was no provision for in-service 



training so that teachers such as this one could learn how to 
determine reading levels of the students. How do you find out 
about the materials that are now being written for children vAio 
have problems in learning to read? t found several principals 
who said# "My teachers learned all of this when they went to 
college. They don’t need to learn. They already know how to 
teach reading." Yet throughout the nation, 95 percent of first 
grade teachers have been using basal readers primarily in the 
teaching of reading-^-basal readers idiich have not changed since 
1930. 

In fact# little of the research that has been done in the 
field of reading has reached the classroom teachers* There are 
few in-service programs in the state. There are no vision and 
hearing testing programs going on in any of these five counties. 
There were reading specialists who had had no training. There 
was money for hiring reading specialists because of ESEA# and the 
people were hired because they couldn't find reading specialists. 
They became reading specialists merely because they were hired to 
be reading specialists. 

I found that there was no written policy for the teaching of 
reading# with the result that a teacher usually says# "Well# X 
think it is the responsibility of the second grade teacher to do 
that# and I am a fourth grade teacher." Or# "I think it is the 
responsibility of our reading teacher v^o teaches those 30 students 
that nobody else can help. It is not my responsibility." There 
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The teachers* society had no policy to help clarify the problein 
of responsibility for the teachers. 

I thinh the saddest discovery of all, though, was the lack 
of material in the classrooms which matched the reading level of 
the students. I found in one 700-pupil school where the mean 
score on the senior placement test was 58 out of a possible 495, 
that all of the materials in the classrooms were written on 
assigned grade level. If the teacher taught eleventh grade 
history, he used only eleventh grade history books. "That is 
what the state says to use," the teacher says, not realizing 
that there are so many materials available today to use in 
teaching children where they are instead of at some imaginary 

place many of them will never reach. 

I also found teachers who felt that reading was a subject 
to be learned in the first three grades of school, and that if 
a student had not learned it then, it was the primary grade 
teachers* fault. At the college where I teach the teachers say, 
"What are we, ^ glorified high school? Do we want to help these 
children? Do we want to help these young people? They ought to 

. have learned that in high school." 

The high school teachers say, "Reading's not my job. I don't 
know how to teach reading. The elementary teachers are the ones 
who ought to be teaching reading." And the elementary teachers 
say, "Well, really, it is the responsibility of the first, second, 
and third grade teachers. They are the ones you need to point the 
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I finger to*" And these teadhers say, "We don't have a kindergarten 

in our county. If we had a kindergarten, that would solve all the 
prohlems." It seeais no one really feels responsible for the 
problem. 

We did do one thing in the counties that I work with that 
really shocked the vdiole faculty. At a school idiere the teachers 
said poor reading ability was the fault of those darned elementary 
school teachers vdio don't do anything but play games, we gave a 
test to all the high school students in grades 7 > 12. We found 
that oh the reading test we used, seventh grade students scored 
slightly above average for national norms-— not southeastern norms, 
but national norms. We found that as they proceeded through 7th 
to 12th grade, the students steadily lost ground so that only 
eight of 72 seniors scored above the fifteenth percentile, the 
rest below. This indicated that the students were getting lost 
not during the elementary grades, but after leaving elementary 
school. 



I think the explanation is that reading is not a subject, 
but a tool. Reading is a tool that college students use 95 percent 
of their study time* It is a skill we develop over a period of 
years— a developmental skill. For instance, I am presently 
learning to read statistics. I don't yet do it very well, but 
slowly I ieaurning. This is a new kind of reading skill for me. 

When students reach seventh grade there are many reading skills 
they could not possibly have learned in elementary school. In 



high school there are new shills and new words for students to 
learn» new words for teachers to lesum^ because heading is a 
cuinalative shill we all go on developing throughout our lives. 

These were some of the things I found were affecting students 
^o came to our junior college: lach of materials; lach of under- 

standing that reading is a shill that develops over many years; 
lach of training for teachers; and, lach of professional mat^ial 
for teachers to use. They account, X thinh, for many of the 
problems we have encountered at the junior college level. 

And what did we have at our college for these students? When 
I first came, we had required reading for all students scoring 
below the twenty-fifth percentile on the Iowa silent reading test* 
But from reading research materials at Applachian State Teachers 
College, 1 found that students at that college who benefited most 
from required reading courses were those who had scored in the 
eightieth and ninetieth percentiles* They made the greatest gains, 
^hiie students in the lower quart ile made the smallest gains ^ par- 
ticularly when they had been forced to tabe the course. It seemed 
to put a stigma on them. They were the poorest group because we 
said they were. And if they were that poor they didn't stay at 
college. 

in fact, moot of the students I taught last semester are now 
either on probation or no longer at the junior college, ^y? 

The reading lab could not possibly do all that was needed. These 
students were limited in the number of courses they could tabe. 
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They could not take the normal 12 hours. They could take only 
six hours# plus reading and physical education and ?urt. Well# 
instead of failing 12 hours they failed six# and passed reading# 
physical education and au?t. 

A student must begin to learn where he is. Working in the 
reading lab three days a week# reading materials that often were 
superficial as far as subject matter was concerned really didn't 
help these students perform better in college English and math, 

I tried to teach some students to read algebra problems# but I 
was a miserable failure because I know very little about math. 

What else did our college do for such students? Well# in 
talking with our instructors 1 found that most of them had one 
or the other of two philosophies: "These kids dcn*t belong here 

so we will flunk them out. We have got to make our courses real 
college courses# so we will flunk them out."' Or# **Well# I like 
these kids and I want to help them learn# so I will make my course 
a little bit easier for them." watering it down the first group 
calls it# and it amounts to giving college credit for courses that 

are not really on the college level. 

There %ms also a third attitude among the teachers: "He does 

not belong in the transfer division. We will! send him to nursing 
or automobile mechanics or the business school we have here. " 
Often# however, timme courses were even harder for the student 

than the ones in the transfer division. 

I suggest to you today that none of these approaches works. 
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It is not right to flunk some students out if we have the philos- 
ophy that we will accept all high school graduates# and this is 
our stated policy. It is not right to water down our courses 
and then give college transfer credit for them. Ih is not right 
for us to make a decision that a 17 or 18 year old is going to he 
an automobile mechanic because he came from the kind of school 

I have been describing to you today. 

What are we going to do about it? I think the answei: lies 

in \diat Dr. Clarke presented to you a few moments ago. We need 
a total approach. I was interested also in what Dr. Bennett had 
to say about the intelligence of his students because 1 realize 
that many of you are asking# *'Why do they come to college at all 

if they score so low on these tests?” 

Ti;o weeks ago 1 read a publication put out by the National 
Council of Teachers of English on language arts for the culturally 
disadvantaged. This report said that we could no longer speak of 
a set IQ of 80 or 90 or 100, but must say that a student’s IQ is 

r 

80 in a poor environin«»t» perhaps 115 in a good environment. That 
is if he has the kind of material that he can work with on his 
level, or the student's IQ is not necessarily 100. It may be 100 
in a poor environment, perhaps 145 in a good environment. 

Hhat kind of environment are we going to give our junior 
college students? I think that ea<a» of us, no matter ’lAat we 

teach, must be involved in a total larogram designed to meet the 

i 

needs of our junior college students. 
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REVOLUTION IN BDUCSATION 

K. 6* Skaggs 

The title that has been given to my remarks this evening 
implies* of course# that there ^ a current revolution in education# 

f- 

I that education long steeped in tradition and in convention has at 

I last begun a move toward re-evaluating its role for the latter part 

of the twentieth century and the beginning of the twenty- first. The 
revolution in education is not as dramatic and spectacular as some 
would wish# but if we view this great social movement in direct 
perspective# we can see the play of drama# the flash of brilliant 
fires of genius# and hear the thunder of an onward movement in the 
I classroom. 

In the deliberations of this conference concerned with the 
I kinds and levels and quality of education that must be developed to 

I touch the minds and awareness of all our people# it is necessary 

that we understand some of the causes of the revolution in education 

I 

* as well as its character and its forward movement. 

I Education had either to change or to die as we have known it. 

The education many of us here in this room received as children is 
no longer significant or useful to the world or to the society in 
I which we are living out the rest of our lives. Certainly education 

I as known in the teens and twenties of this century can hold no 

challenge# no interest# and no vital element for most children and 
I young people going to our schools today. Thus one of the reasons 

I 



and one of the causes of the revolution in education Ib the 

revolution we ioiiow and experience in human life and in our society. 

Alfred North Whitehead# looking about him at the crumbling 

supports of the society into which he was bom and in vdiich he had 

Ihied a part of his life# and contemplating the rise of a new 

society and a new breed of man# made these remarks. 

”In the conditions of modem life# the mle is absolutes 
0*he race which does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed. Not all your heroism# not all your social charm# 
not all your victories on land or at sea# can move back 
the finger of fate. Today we maintain ourselves. 

Tomor.cow science will have moved forward yet one more 
step# and there will be no appeal from the judgment 
which will be then pronounced on the uneducated." 

As man casts off the bonds of earthbound knowledge and soars 

into intellectual realms heretofore envisioned only in science 

fiction# his problem will be to "unlearn" as much as to acquire 

new understandings. Only yesterday# the atom was thought to be the 

immutable unit of mattery now it has been split# with consequences 

both fearful and wonderful. And our most learned scholars# looking 

to strange rays of light# again dispute a question once believed 

settled— the very origin of the universe, in the laboratory# life 

can be created in a test tube. 

Not only in nuclear physics and mathematics# but also in 
biology# in chemistry# and in the social sciences are we witnessing 
breathtaking advances. One revelation leads swiftly to a dozen 
others# in irreversible geometric progression. 
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The new perspective this upheaval of knowledge requires, the 
mental revisions it demands, and its implications for immediate 
social and cultural change place an almost unbearable responsibility 
upon this generation of students— and upon their teachers* We must 
somehow cope with a population explosion that will double the human 
race by the year 2000. We face a technological revolution in which 
importance of the individual is pitted against the benefits of 
automation and cybernetics. And we face a death struggle between 
the "haves" and the "have-nots" of this world, with all the 
kaleidoscopic political and economic alignments such a struggle 
implies. 

Increasing urbanization of the united States and other 
industrial nations is inevitable. There are three billion people 
on this planet today, but by the year 2000 there will be six billion. 
And for these six billion people, if they are to survive, the world 
supply of food must be tripled during the next 35 years. 

in Asia, in Africa, in South America, and even on our own 
prosperous continent, human appetites and aspira^iions demand long- 
denied satisfaction. Impatient hands reach out not only for food, 
but also for dignity and freedom and, most eagerly of all, for 
knowledge— that "open sesame" to the better life. 

Against this stark backdrop, the drama of the late twentieth 
and early twenty-first century will be enacted. The denouement of 
the play will be as we write it, for it is primarily to the united 
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States that the disadvantaged of all lands look. 

It would be folly# then# to peruse United States demographic 
and economic statistics with the eyes of an isolationist. This 
country's future must be assayed in the light of world projections, 
whether we are planning econcanic growth or educational development. 
There are no islands left on earth# and no longer can ther<s ba any 

such thing as an insular plan. 

In an age when the united States is called to her most 
arduous world responsibility# her working force— the productive 
segment of society— will be proportionately smaller than at any 
time in her whole history. According to the Bureau of the census, 
the labor force— persons age 22 to 64— in 1950 constituted 
55 percent of the total united States population# with persons 
from birth to age 21 comprising 36.9 percent of the population 
and persons 65 and over representing 9.1 percent. By July of 1970, 
census projections indicate the working group# age 22 to 64# will 
comprise only 46.9 percent of the total population# a significant 
drop# while the birth-to-21 segment will have grown to 43.7 percent 
and the over-65 group will be 9.4 percent of the population. 

It is valid to assume this pattern will persist to the end of 
the centur^r. The post World War II baby boom has reached college 
and the crest of that postwar birth wave will enter the labor force 
during the next five years. But if present trends of early marriage 



ancl child bearing are sustained# there will be an almost simultaneous 
increase in the birth-to-five year age group as postwar “babies'* 
produce a new crop of infants* Meanwhile# at the other end of the 
scale# life expectancy increases# swelling the raxiks of senior 
citizens • 

Most vexing all may be the frustrations encountered by 
educators when they try to cope with internal migration and the pat- 
tern of population distribution in this country. Census figures in- 
dicate that we are a nation of high mobility. Each year in the past 
decade# 30 millon persons have moved from one house to another. 

Every year about 20 millon of them moved to a nev^ location in the 
same county# but five millon crossed the county line and five millon 
crossed state lines. There is every reason to bslieve this mobility 
will accelerate as new industries spring up attracting workers and 
professionals from points all across the land. The trend to the 
cities will also persist: The population of urban areas increased 

from 64 per cent of the total population in 1950 to 69.9 per cent 
in 1960. But there is a paradox here. While movement to the cities 
continues# many central cities are declining as families move to 
satellite suburbs. Eight of the ten largest cities in this country 
lost populatic^n between 1950 and 1960. Where young# prosperous 
families have fled, less privileged groups# racial or ethnic minori- 
ties# have crowded into city quarters# creating a new set of problems 
and conflicts which all too often have remained^ unsolved and 



unresolved by city school systems caught in the cross currents o£ 
social change* 

Theodore H* White « in The Making Of The President* 1964* toolc 

note of the implications of this social changes 

"Starkly put," he said, "the gross fact is that the great 
cities of America are becoming Negro cities* Today only 
one major city--Washington—has a Negro majority* But 
by 1980<— »if the arithmetical projections of present popu- 
lation trends come to pass— Negroes will be the majority 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, Chicago^ and St. Louis; . 
and in the decade following, in Philadelphia* By 1990, 
then— which is almost tomorrow in the eyes of history— 
these trends, if unchanged, will give lUnerica a civili- 
zation in which seven of her largest cities (all except 
New York, Los Angeles, and Houston) will have Negro 
majorities; and the civilization of this country will be 
one of metropolitan clusters with Negroes congested in ^ 
turmoil in the central cities and whites defending 
l^eir ramparts in the suburbs*" 

And what does this mean to education? 

Another factor that is important in the revolution in educa- 

tion is the change in characteristics of the young people we teach. 

A few moments ago we used the phrase "a new breed of men”* Xn all 

truth, the young people who are coming into our classrooms 

laboratories today are entirely different from the kinds of persons 

we were at their age. Xt is an old saw, of course, that "human 

nature does not change”, but it is not an honest one* The basic 

elements, perhaps, of human nature as es^ressed in basic emotions, 

have not changed very much; but human beings change from age to 

age, from generation to generation, and the change in this twentieth 

century has been so abrupt that we in all honesty must concede that 



feOTjan nature has changed— ^changed# at least, iu the ^ 

What are some of the characteristics of the students that we teach? 



?7hat are the characteristics of college age youth today? 

ppr one thincr, these young people today have begun to resolve 
their basic feelings concerning authority a* an earlier age than any 
generation preceding them. Thus they do not Ibok upon us, their 
elders, with the same a»« that we looked in our day upon our elders. 



Today in the classrooms, on the campus, we must win their respect ana 
their acceptance, not by virtue of the position we hold or our place 
on the faculty or on the staff, but as people having something im- 



portazit; to impart to these young people# 

The college age youth of today lacks deep commitments to adult 

values and adult roles, very largely because these values and roles 
which we ourselves have established have been brought with us from 
an earlier time and a world now dead, which is not at all understOoo 
or even accepted by these youth. How can ^ey have faith in our 
values and how can they accept our roles as adults when they feel 
that these are not at all related to the present, the eonbenyorary? 

They have grown up almost completely alienated from thexr 
parents' concepts of adulthood and they are very little concerned 
with the mainstreams of public life. I think that their rejection 
of public life as we know it today is because they have been almost 
completely disaffiliated with any historical greatness except the 
violent sort. These young people were bom at a time either of 




lioloeaiis'feff a ‘tijn@ wKeii ths woicld as we Icnew 
it was 1sein9 destroyed and when no new structure was being erected 
to give us new hope and new faith. Perhaps they were born during 
the Korean Conflict, a nasty and violent little war that hiad in it 
all the elements for faithlessness and discontent. History to them 
has not been a glory and a greatness but has been largely violence, 
holocaust, destruction, deprivation. 

^ese young people view the world they are entering with deep 
mistrust. To them it is a cold, mechanical, and emotionally roeaning- 
less place. They really want no part of it, and therefore, they 
believe that the only way for them to get along is to be aloof and 
detached from it. Thus they continually seeH for something that to 
them has meaning, has warmth, that offers life and worthwhile values. 
They find these qualities in the support of cults based upon beauty 
and sunlight and love and warmth. The beatnik generation was founded 
in complete rebellion from the artificial values of current society. 
Other young people have found meaning in the Peace Corps, in such 
organisations as CORE and tn the Mississippi Freedom Teams, or 
experimenting with the new hallucinogens* 

Itet no man mistake the real basic qualities of these young 
people* They are surprisingly sane, realistic, and level-headed. 

Any person in the field of education who fails to recognise these 
^ students fails to understand any P®^t of them* That 

they are seldom given to great enthusiasm is quite true, but on the 




other hand-— and X toow X shall suirpriae yott wlth.this statement— 
they do not of ten indulge in fanaticisms- Xf you are thinking of 
the Berkeley incidents.# the draft-card burnings , the odd clothing 
and grooming that some exhibit, X would tell you very quickly that 
these are not really fanaticisms with these young people— they are 
rather mutinies against the order that# we must realize, you and I 
helped create, I would also tell you that these young people are 
well— read and well-informed. Perhaps they do exhibit the usual re- 
sults of immaturity in their interpretations of what they read and 
what ^ey learn# but generally speaking they know much more than most 
of rs did at their age and know it so much better. If you would have 
doubt of this characteristic, then come with me to the little res- 
taurant on Connecticut Avenue in IJashington where I eat most of my 
meals and that is also a favorite gathering place for students from 
Georgetown, George Washington, and American luilversities# and just 
listen quietly to the conversations going on around you- Then go 
home as I do sometimes and look in the mirror and say, "How can you/ 
be so dumb and all these young people knew so much?" 

Perhaps what I have been saying is that these young people that 
we have been teaching have a greater potential for intelligence than 
any generation yet produced; yet they are less able to organize and 
discipline their potentialities o Interestingly enough, the majority 
of these college students of ours disapprove of the kind of living 
their parents are experiencing, and therefore, parents are less and 
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lass important as modals for the lives that they want to live> ToOt 
they believe that much of what we adults do is irrational and 
invalid in view of the new world# and that what we do has no real 
purpose in life other than to meet an expedient need. 

These# then# are the students we are attempting to teach— to 
teabh with minds and hearts molded in a world that is gone— to teach 
by traditional and conventional techniques and methods fashioned for 
a world that is no more— to teach influenced by values and judgments 
that can no longer apply to the new society— to teach using materials 
and instructional products that have no real relation to the 
problems and issues at hand. Here# then# with our students# is one 
of the great factors in this revolution in education. 

Another part of this great revolution in education is in the 
field of curriculum. Sometime if you really want to be startled# 
pick up a catalog of an institution of some 25 years ago# before 
most of the students whom you are teaching were bom. Compare it 
with the most recent catalog of the institution. How much real 
change has been made? Mow before you start smiling and pointing 
out to me things that are different in the catalog# ask yourself 
how much that is different is really change to meet the needs of a 
new society and a new world# and how much of what is changed is 
just tinkering and rearranging. You can paint an old Model T with 
as many colors as you may wish? you can change the upholstery and 
put on seme new lights? you can put on a self-starter srad new tires 
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but the machine that chugs off after you have done ail these things 
is stili a Model 5his is the kind of tinkering and face-*lifting 
that many of us have been doing in education under the name of 
experiiEientation and innovation. If we would really walk back a 
little bit from our duties and other chores# whether we be adminis-* 
trators or in the classroom— ^alk back far enough really to see our 
students as a cross-section of the society that is before us# ranging 
all the way from the culturally disadvantaged# the socially disadvan- 
taged# the Buropean-origin worker and laboring class# the solid and 
the stolid middle class# to those representing the best in culture 
and education that our society can give—if we could measure such a 
view of our students against the curriculums which are being offered# 
we would be appalled and terribly# terribly frightened. 

Ihe revolution in education has done much in many areas# but 
in the area of curriculum itself— that most important# most essential# 
key and vital area— movement and change have been veary# very slow. 
Let's lotik for just a moment at this part of the revolution. 

May X begin this section by simply stating that the need for 
research# experimentation# and innovation in college curriculums is 
so overwhelming and so pressing that unless we in our institutions 
of higher learning# junior and senior colleges alike# make a true 
'realisation of our position# educational disaster faces us. Xhere 
is today a pressing need for closer articulation and coordination 
among all segments of education. 
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We are still* ia the organisation of our college curriculums* 
highly compartmentalized. Even the most philosophically glih meniber 
of the administration would have difficulty on many campuses showing 
the direct relationship among the various departments of curriculum 
or the various courses in the curriculums « much leas why some courses 
are being offered other than “they are required the University". 

Xn curriculum* unfosrtunately* we are doing so much work and escpendlng 
so much effort on things that really do not matter* ©r perhaps* as one 
"wag" put it* "We wear ourselves out trying to keep the sacred cows 
of curriculum alive". 

Certainly X do not need to say very much^^tHdiis point for more 
specialized curriculums and programs in our institutions. Ohe fact 
t^at you are in this room this evening and tiiat this conference is 
being held* demonstrates your awareness of the need for more special 
programs in our institutions. We have slowly learned that measuring 
the level of achievement of a student does not determine the worth 
and value of the student as a productive member of society, provided 
that we can give him an education and a training appropriate to his 
abilities and competence. We have just started into this whole area 
of creating and developing curriculums and programs to fit the needs 
and abilities of students* and we are beginning to move away from 
the older* single level curriculum into which we tried to cram all 
students without much regard to individual and unique differences* 

3fhe \diole. area of occupational education as we know it today 



in its broad perspective and in its many facets is actually less 
than a decade old as an educational trend and philosophy. Directed 
studies programs such as we are focusing upon during this meeting 
are not even yet a trend in curriculum and are just beginning to 
emerge visibly in our thinking. Education for so-called profes- 
sional personnel has not yet been w@2,l enough defined for many of 
us actually to know what we are talking about when we use the term. 

New areas for the education of people are being discovered 
at regular intervals— note the great new field of public service 
education just now being identified— the new health and medical 
areas with names that most people had not even heard of two or three 
years ago. These are just a few examples of the revolution in 
curriculum. 

Of course# we could go on talking about the various needs 
still existing as we focus our attention on what we teach. Just 
what should we teach these young people who will live half their 
lives in the twenty-first century? How do we devise learning 
programs that must be a part of their educational experience? How 
long are we to continue to straight- jacket the curriculum into 
inflexible minutes# hours# days and months: continue the traditional 

50-minute period because in the 1840 's a psychologist determined 
that an interest span could not be maintained for more than 50 
minutes; continue accepting that proper spacing of times in the 
classroom should not be more than three times a week# or every other 
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day, because tlie collections of books in the libraries of an earlier 
day were not sufficient to alloif students to get their assignments 
in less time; continue the restricted measure of learning time into 
months determined by harvest and growing seasons because once 
Air^erica was an agrarian nation?* 

X believe as we look at curriculum today, we will also find 
a need to establish the teacher and the educational worker in new 
roles with new and differing responsibilities. But across the nation, 
how many scdiools of education in our universities and four-year 
colleges have made any serious attempt to break through the hard shell 
of traditionalism in the teaching profession to identify these new 
roles and responsibilities of leadership in the classroom? 

X would hope, also, that no discourse on the revolution in 
education would end before something was said concerning the 
revolution in today's facilities for education. Speaking from my 
personal experience in helping to coordinate planning and develop- 
ment of educational facilities, X can say that many of the facets of 
planning which two or three years ago seemed bold, courageous, and 
way, way out in the blue yonder now make me wince because X can now 
see the traditional aspects and traditional skeleton showing through. 
Quite frankly, visits to many of our new institutions, mostly on the 
junior college level, but including a few senior colleges and 
universities# too, indicate to me that this is another of the slow 
areas in the revolution in education. X suppose we are so visibly 
dealing with money when it comes to brick and mortar and stone, it 
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is natural for traditional caution to keep us from being as bold 
or daring as we would like to be» 

To try to describe to you some of the breakthroughs in 
facilities planning which are giving at least a little movement to 
the revolution in education would be to keep you here much too long. 
Let met :therefore, just tantalize you. What do you know about the 
new concept of education as found in th© Library School? I am not 
referring to an institution for educating and training librarians? 

% am talking about a collegiate institution in which the library 
ns a tr^aendous learning resource center becomes the core of all . 
activities and everything else is peripheral. 

And have you read about the new Oakland Community College 
just north of Dotrroit, a new metropolitan institution engaged in 
building almost ^40,000,000 of educational facilities without 
classrooms, with the entire program based upon the concept of 
individual study and the audio-tutorial method of learning? Have 
you become at all involved with the sensory learning capsule? This 
concept is based on the idea that we do not learn with just two 
senses in the classroom— sight and hearing— but with all our senses. 
Thus the new sensory learning capsule makes use of all the s^ses: 
of odor, light and color, pain as well as pleasure, hearing, touch- 
all of them. Student chairs are so constructed that they can be 
tilted, rocked, jiggled, spvm, and formed into bed-like couches. 

The teaching spaces, or rooms theii»elves, can also be tilted, rodked 

and rotated. 




; .;4o . 

Have you made any study of the developing urban community 
college campus or of the town concept of the comnunity college where 
the college itself owns no actual buildings or plot of land# but 
holds classes in various places in spaces appropriate to the 
learning that is being done— the vhole community thus becoming a 
learning laboratory? ahher specialized instances of facility 
planning could be cited to emphasize the recognition now being 
given to the revolution in education# 1 suppose* 

But where does all this finally lead us? What meaning has the 
revolution in education for us? How much of what I have been saying 
can be described as really experimental and innovative— how much of 
it is still tinkering with the old Model T? Well# I do not know 
and cannot in all honesty tell you* Real growth in education is 
based upon newly emerging concerns of our society and the roles of 
people in it* It is based upon the college students of today and 
their emergence as individuals with needs and ideas and philosophies 
and approaches to life of their own* 

There is a new aweureness of the role and the functions of 
teachers and administrators in the new educational society* There 
is an awareness that new techniques and devices and materials in 
teaching make pot^tsible new places of learning* The revolution in 
education starkly presents to us the challenge of change— a challenge 
to realize that we face the almost unbearable situation of teaching 
new kinds of people for a new kind of world. But the challenge of 
change for students is the transition that is being made through 

k 
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their lifetimes— >the revolution that is taking place with them as 
the soldiers in a revolutionary army. 

In summary f 1 would like to rephrase for you the elements of 

r 

* 

the revolution in education as I have tried to describe them. 
Perhaps# both for clarification and for broadening your own concept 
of what the revolution is really about# 1 will approach these 
factors from a slightly different point of view now. Only if we 
ourselves understand the elements of revolution will we begin to 
get some idea of what our role will be in the revolution and the 
form that our planning and development must take in the years to 
come. 

First# then# in the revolution is the crisis of values— values 
that have been altered and twisted out of shape from our own 
earlier day and time by uncertainty of the future i by higher 
mobility of our society i by the instability of information itself 
which is changing so fast that the fact of today becomes the myth 
of y^ssterday; by the shadow of the mushroom cloud; by the changing 
morality and religion of the time; and# by the increased emphasis 
upon the individual and decreased emphasis upon the crowd. 

A second factor of the revolution is the problem of incorpor- 
ating youth into the full society. No longer is a youth discounted 
as a menber of society; he is now recognized as a fully partici- 
pating member. 

A third factor of the revolution is the problem of self- 
realization in a massive and vast society that like some monster 



of old is inelinea to gobble up the indlviaual and destrw 
identity* or reXate him completely to a com^wter^ 

Certainly another factor in the ri^lution is the 
increasing and desperate necessity of vocatiohal t>re;^^ 
a part of the fundamental and basic educati^^^ every person* 
be Oble to produce in society is now carrying with 
same status values that “culture” past pr^iously carri^* 

All of these are basic factors of the revolution in e^c 
There is* however* a. special f actor t^ nee^ tp be 
and that is*^ of course* the e®^^ concern in t^i^ d^ 

What is the problem and the function and the rpie of education* 
particuierly we see it in the junior college# fpr^ t^ sbcially 
and economically underprivileged? for^^^^^t^ persons^ to 
idi6 have low Ability 

la<^ing in m^ la the ^evelop^ any program 

f rr^ we must beep three facets of realization^^^^i^^ to 

mind* FOT these* I am gnoting from the 

Committee on Secondary Bducation* First* t^ group we are thlblh^ 
about is moving further and further away from the norms of 
society to idiich they live* falling further and further behind* 
'Fomorrowi poor will stand in e very different relationship 
rest ®f than yesterday *8 poor did* Second* 
iim ecwiooy of scarcity where it is necessary f or sgme^^^^^ h^ 

to? consume very imicdi so that o^ers^^j^^ to cold 

economic terms, people are today e 

mi l f*,w iism i tf :s sss ;; !eiiseswisijS!siiaisms»sempm^^ 
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simply s drag on the economy* Third# we novr Imw th^^^ 



group we are talking about were born with the jWftehtiei to^^^^^^b^ 



reasonably eble# intelligent# productive citizens* 



the essential of all this is presentation . 



What do we do about it? can the problem now defined by the 



revolution in education be solved? The really whether 



the revolution in education has a chance to succeed* Given all the 



other negative facias operating on the lives of youngatero, can w© 



in education make^^ heaidway in meet ing the pr6ble»w 



of the revolutien? To put the question even more bliintly* 

problems of the revolution and still remain » 



faithful to their historic commitment to the organized teaOhihg pf 



ii^ellec^ subject matter? Or# let us ask the question in another 



way l to mee commitments of the revolution# dare the sc^ 



aspire b^th to that set of personal goaln vdiich domiiiated the 



progressive era of the 30*s and that set of more 



goals which has dominated the past decade? . Can they achieve this? 



Weil# let me say thad: the situation looks hopeful, more 



than^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

evidence p^ the fact tlwit we may very w on the edge of 

a g^eet i«4 education and that^ able to serve 



more interests of the revolution* To help us in this breakthrough# 



to help us in successfull^^^ meeting the cowmitTients of the 



rWolutioh in education, we have a rich variety Of curricular 
resouroes Which have just been developedc^^ W^ still have the old 
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Bedim )^r sonal and intellectual traits deemed 

'ty aoeiety^ JUid in addition to these general factors 
\^icih we also have much more. 

we have newly enriched mathmatics and science programs 
freedom of mind and the spirit of inguiry. 

1 , we have an almost new set of social sciences, as yet harely 
»ed for Idieir capa^ humaniae.^^^^^^^^^1^ fine axto 

music with technological resources that make them almost a new 
medium f 03C Fourth, we have the 

practical arts , used so far almost exclus ively for the develo^eht 
of shills, hut capable now of much further use. Fifth 



V we 



new 




'as'-'-the 



as we 



sci^ in resources for under st^din^ one ‘s 

fthd sis&th, we have physical education, including more 
development of 

t^ are some of the factors that can he 
to rie^ and solve of the revolution in 

factorS: 'Of ■:':the, -revolut^^ are.,- - 1 think,'., plaxn', .^or" ns.s,. 
changing values i young people— a new kind, a new hree 
role and function Of the teac^ the changing placse of ^ t^ 



in 



new 



To serve a hew age and to serve the feypluticni education# 
you and X imist maice^^^t^ boldest and finest use of all th 
at hand that ^ have.^^^^^ V^ I are part of the revhlut|^ 
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I ediieation. You are here at this meeting to dlacass one of tl»e 
areas of l>ut you caniwt igsMjro tl^ 

; the etcher ;'arei^ 

IV long time ago one of the best t*i^erst a 

told hie peo3?le, "Rementoer ye not the former 

old. Behold^ J will do a ^^^n^ 
now; and it shall spring forth.” 




Siim toils the Cisazmtsir 

^^l0r Coll^fe and the 1^^ 

ih Cleaxiiira^ it would he of interest you to see a 

fOw pictures of our ca We at Hiami«^ade/ in one ws^ or anothe^^^^ 

have been involved in 9 uided studies since the second year of our 
existence* Zn 1960 and 1961# our census looked something like tOiis. 
we called it the ''Ohicken coop” caii^s for obvious reasons. Wfe ham 
gone through a series of moves and changes# we have lived with 
construction. We have borrowed high school buildings after hours# 
and have utilized abandoned army facilities. We have now arrived 
at the stage where most of the north campus is complete^d ^ 

south campus well under way with one major building in use. ^ 

Zn 1960-61 we had a total of 1428 students . Presently we have 
over 20#d00 with 2500 in the reading program alone • We serve a 
large metropolitan area We have Vie influx of Cubans that you know 
aboutr some South Am and other foreign students; and many 

tottrists and other retired people who live here year round, we have 
complete student and faculty integration, z may say withcut any 
exaggeration that whatever problems or challenges you may find or 
foresee in your guided studies programs# whatever types of students 
you may encounter that need your help# we have those too and more 
of themt more people# more problems and situations * 

topic according to this program is to be guided studiess 



group instruction. X «iiuk 1 will have to say that this 
tally describe the W of things that we do and^ 

MiamiHDade. let's run throu^i just a few of the pictures that 
phases of our instructional program. 

Here is a picture of the reading laboratory showing students 
working with books and various equipment. The second is similar to 
the first* taken from a slightly different angle. Here we have a 
Student working with a Junior Contrclled Reader . The sorioa of ^ 
used with this are letter coded according to difficulty. The 

student is a good senior high level reader and is using an 12C or 
high school level B. D. L. film. When he completes the article he 
will jot down his finishing time , take the conqprehensive test* check 
it* record his score on the chart provided for him? then work put 
his average word per minute reading rate and record that as well. 

Xf he has made errors he usually scans the article to locate the 

preferred answer and make a correction. 

This picture shows an article taken from the HG series* roughly 
junior hi^ level* This next is a high school level reading student 
us ing a Shadowscope to he Ip him improve his skimming and scanning 
techniques. This is a student using a Craig reader, she is working 
for increased rate of comprehension on her present level. Programs 
at various levels from elementary school through college are avail-^ 

.able.' 

This student is using a Tachomatic SOO. Conventionally this 



msu^lne i» used for sarou:^ worlc, tout since this sfaident is knowiedfe? 
sb3le sOisout the equipirent, we did not suggest that lie cliaiige* 
this slide j^ows a tape recorder playii^ U^ 
these tapes are used and lilced hy aXi of our students since they ^ ^ ^ 
provide two approaches to learning, Xistening and seeing- We find 
them invaluable for students learning English as a second language 

and with the culturally deprived. 

Here is a storage vault where teacher-ninado tnat®rial« are Iccpt 
for use in the reading rooms, as well as the reading laboratories . 

We have a wide variety of original as well as copied supplementary 
materials. Also shown here is part of a collection of cut classics 

Which students may check out^ 

Her© are a few pictures of our hearing and speech therapy 
laboratory. 1 will have something more to say about speech and 

hearing therapy in the course of my remarks. 

As 1 mentioned earlierr we started guided studies in the sec- 
ond year of our existence# principally to take care of the Cuban 
influx in 1962. At that time we admitted many Cuban students who 
spoke little or no English. As soon as facilities permitted we 
conhined the northwestern campus# the Negro students# and the north 
canons of Miami-Dade. *Che role of the junior college to provide the 

first two years of undergraduate college work inexpensively# close 
to home# and in many cases adequately# even commendably# was the 
traditional# best understood# and probably still most commonly 



accepted is no doiilit that it wiU coia^^ 

the need for higher education increases in proportion to 
pXexities of our time and the increased crowding of our un^^^^ 

Xack of understanding of the coimminity college occurs asiong those who 
would have this liroited role the only role* who resist the realities 
of present"”day social change; who persist in the no longer appro- 
priate conception of a college-educated elite; who cannot esibrace 
the expansive concept to he boto/and because they tol lev© toat for 

the sahe of standards they niust be either/or. 

nirected or guided studies at Miami-Dade have changed and varied 
from year to year according to changes in our student body# growth 
of the college# and development of the vocational terminal programs. 
Reading, writing# speech# and mathenmtics guided studies are presents 
delegated to the separate departments: we do not have a special 

administration for the entire guided studies program. So the en- 
tire faculty of Hiami-Dade is directly or indirectly - most of us 
very directly - involved with the students in the guided studies 
programs, in the lower sections of the first year courses that we 
call guided studies# every student's problem is to him an individual 
and crucial one. We# the faculty# are constantly looking for new 
ways to utilize and make more effective small classroom instruction# 
auditoria pKoaicains. aisd inSividaslised xns.tMctional devices* eacli 
for the things that it can do best, we do not see the program 
merely as preparation for the transfer courses, though that is the 
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cas 0 in many instance# • in some cases tiie directed studies 
serve as preparation lor vocational two-year terminal courses and 
carry credit as sucih* 

1 thirik X stay say that the guided studies math program was the 
first and the one that has changed least in content and en^hasis sincr 
its inception. Ihis would naturally he true hecause n»th i^ 
versal language, and math deficiencies presumably would he aiii»^ 
preparation for wore advanced college math or first year »lgohra# or 
preparation for the transfer, vocational, and technical programs. 

Sh. "open-door >>Ucy" inpli*. that instruetion should be provxded 
on an appropriate Invol for the student. In accordance wi.th th\s 
institutional philosophy the guided studies program in matfcamatics 
necessarily evolved in the first and second year of the college's 
life. Host of the student body of Hiami-Dade is made up of graduates 
of Beds County's secondary schools « fflsey have had opportunities for 
excellent instruction in mathematics. But many take minimal re- 
quirements and arrive requiritg instruction in basic arithmetic or 
algebra. *heee coursea very soon, and I think perhaps in 
our next catalogue, will drop the remedial connotation and be labeled 
Hath 90 Arittunetic. Hath 91 Piret AlgeTwra, and Hath 100 Second Al- 
gebra. Raaiedial math courses in the sense that they are preparation 
for advanced courses cannot be expected to be a lOOH success. 
Students, who have had opportunities to etu^ mathematics for twelve 
years and who, for whatever reasons, fail to achieve significantly 



during those years , seldom find the magic in jrmior college the 
lead them to mathematics# science# or engineering degrees* so the 
mathematics remedial program is# to a great extent# aimed# through 
counseling and instruction# to eqiiip these students for preparation 
leading toward some Hind of terminal program* However# there 
notable exceptions* At Miami-Dade# particularly in the Cuban 
pulation# the low test scores in mathematics are frequently a matter 
of limited English vocabulary. When this Cuban student 
English vocabulary# he is ready to go* other exceptions are some of 
the retired people who come back and perhaps need some basic review 
to set them on the way to courses in advanced math or courses which 
will lead them to a degree involving advanced mathematics » 

We are moving more and more into a correlation of efforts in the 
reading# writing# and speech departments in recognition of the re- 
lationship between the wa^ an individual hears# speaks^ reads# and 
writes the language . By familiarizing oursel^T^es with new methods 
and materials and 1^ trial and error# w© feel that we are beginning 
to learn to make clear distinctions bet^^een the things that can be 
accon^lished by programed instruction# hy large auditoria sections# 
by machine teaching and testing# and the things that must be brought 
baelc to the small, classroom or to the individual counselor * 

At every stage we undertake to eiilist the student as an active 
ally by showing him the reasons for the things that he is asked to do- 
their relevance to the ends he hopes to accomplish * Most teachers 



^ distrust asia f^^ proBtmma mterial ajpe fibo&e^^ 
crotdv similar to tiie old womout isaterial, 

is sub;}^ct to misuse aad so far we have ayoided extensive use of it. 
However we had an experimental class last semester that ®sed the 
programed material and related the programed instruction to the 
writing and reading courses. Follow-up this semester on those stu- 
dsftts who have gone on to freshman English shows tl»t all of them 
who are still with us are doing as well as the students who have had 
the regular c«wirse in elasei»om instruction. Maigr 
the programed material should he assigned diagnosis for the stu- 
dent to work out his own deficiencies, and that the test of his 
success should he not the test that cmnes with the programed material 
hut the paper that he writes in his saiall class section. 

■,•■■■■■ • , ' fi , ■ 

you saw a few pictures of our speech and hearing therapy pro- 
gram. It is connected indirectly with guided studies in that many 

times speech and hearing deficiencies are related to problems in 
reading and writinge ®he program is open to any student who requests 
its or faculty members may refer students to the speech and hearing 
tyerapy service. There the student is evaluated# diagnosed# and 
appointed for therapy at a time that does not conflict with his reg- 
ular schedule . This service is free. Therapy is directed toward 
Idle needs of the individual student* It may be conducted xn indivi- 
dual or group sessions. Lisping# foreign dialect, stuttering# lan- 
ouage disorder# residual speech training, as Well as speech reading# 
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are some of fhe speech and hearing disorders being treated in the 
speech clinic. 

Beginning in January, 1968, we expect to give all incoming fresh- 
men a hearing test (audiometric) and an individual speech evaluation • 
Such services are made possible by modem sound and audio equipment, 
available space, and accredited personnel. Comfortable furniture 
and a relaxed atmosphere, as you may have noticed in the picture, are 
also a part of effective therapy. Our physical faclli'fcio® snoiitde 
a sound proof room for hearing tests, a carpeted office with attrac- 
tive decor for therapy, and an observation room with a two-way mxrror. 

As far as writing is concerned, I think we English teachers 
have been guilty of putting too limited a construction on the word. 

We need to keep reminding ourselves that our function in teaching 
English is not necessarily the production of more English teachers 
or, for that matter, not to insist that everybody we teach has to 
turn out graceful prose. In this sense, writing is a highly special- 
ized skill like any other specialized skill. I hate to think what 
would have happened to me as an undergraduate if my physic- and 
biology teachers had insisted that I acquire a degree of competency 
in those subjects that would compare with the objectives some English 
teadhers profess to aim for in freshman and remedial English courses. 

English teaching at all levels should serve the educational 
process. writing is a means as well as a goal of learning. WJ^at- 
ever a student's abilities may be, whether he plans to prepare for 
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college transfer or enter a vocational field, he will need to read 
at some level of understanding and express his thoughts with the 
maviimim degree of clarity. These are the twh main objectives 1 
set before ny basic English classes, ! never let them forget that 
they are aiming at reading with con^rehension and writing with clarity 
And through these goals 1 have been able to sustain a high degree of 
motivatiou: we all learn with greatest ease the things we really 

feel a n«fd to know. 

Through readings and discussions of readings, 1 get tham intar- 
ested. in having something to say. Then I set them writing. Correc- 
tions are iMde on the basis of either accuracy or clarity. No 
conclusions about the readings are ever imposed. Since readings are 
used as an approach to writing, tha student is never told anything 
he should read into the work. His understanding takes place within 
the classroom, so all are on an egual footing. And I may say h-re 
that this is a way that one can haldle students of widely divergent 
abilities within a single classroom. We are not asking them all to 
do the same thing. We are asking them all to perform at the level of 
their own ability, to interpret at their own level of understanding, 
to have a right to their opinion and to learn to trust their opinion. 
When questions are directed at his statement, the student learns 
to judge for himself whether he has been able to say what he meant 
to say. Frequently his fuzzy writing cdmes from fuzzy thiriking. 

Whew he straightens out his thoughts, he is in a much better position 
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to straighten out his writing. After he learns to judge whether he 
has said what he meant to say (and this may tahe some individual con 
versation with him —asking that he read the sentence he has written, 
and tell what it means? showing him what it seems to you to mean) he 
can toe shown how he might have said it better. He learns mechanxcal 
devices, without ever naming them, as logical tools for clarifying 
his thoughts. 

Programed materials, I well know, ar© f'or ©Jl the 

writing skills except the one most important skill which actually 
goes beyond skill f that is the ability to interpret and relate ideas 
and express them in understandable language. At all levels# even 
the lowest# I think the student should be challenged to react in 
writing to something he has read# from the very beginning and through 
out the course. To try to accomplish everything all at once is dis- 
couraging and defeating. Errors in the use of words# either spelling 
or vocabulary which interfere with meaning# punctuation for meaning# 
word order and completeness of thought# may be enough to ask of the 
student who has already resisted any form of verbal competency until 
his college years. Whatever he does should be a means# the end of 



which will always* toe tested in his own wx^iting. 

Beading may be only to get the thought of whatever material he 
can handle at some level. There are also programed materials in 
reading that are excellent. We have not used them much# but probably 
we will. We thirik that the significant advance from this kind of 
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teaching occurs when the student does not just find the errors on 
the tests or the word or sentence that answers the question » but 
when he can state in his own words in language that does not obscure 
meaning the thought of whatever he is assigned to read. He must 
understand that any other formal schooling in the academic sense 
depends on this ability. Most students who want to enough can achieve 
it. All should be given regular opportunities to attempt it. To 
measure their achievement there is not now, nor will there ever be, 
a substitute for the classroom and the teacher. 

We have all heard junior college teachers who, as they would 
put it, "hold the. line on standards", boasting a high drop-out rate 
as proof of their virtue. If the college operates under what is 
implied to be a quaint and misguided law called an "open-door policy", 
they accept all entering students into the traditional freshman pro- 
gram and maintain their academic self-respect by discarding those 
who cannot do the same caliber of work required by the universities 
who are accepting only the top 20 percent. If queried about what 
happens to the drop-outs, these proponents of junior colleges as mere 
adjuncts of higher education would reply that their obligation was 
discharged in giving the student a chance. If he couldn't make it, 
the conceini was his or that of some other social agency? the college 
must "hold the line".' 

The course, if any, that did not meet the real or imagined 
standard for a regular freshman course would be taught as preparation 
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f<w it, with many complaintB hbout the hi^ sehoole not doing their 
doty, and wonld, of course, be non-credit. The crucial guestion here, 
I think, is credit for Whatj towart What? Unless the studeat is 
already highly aotiwated-an unlikely assumption at this level-he 
is not going to bay strictly non-credit courses. «hy should he? 

TO refuse to recognise Whatever growth and achievement he is able to 
accoag>lish. to refuse him the means of progressing and to demand the 
impossible in tfflcms of arbitraary and unattainable standards is 
refuse him admittance into the mainstream of ftmerican life. He has 
already, in some instances, been barrel admittance for over 300 

years. 



The speaker is indebted to Professor Eunice 
Profes^ Melvin SChwarts for informatira 

and Speech laboratories f to P*^®**®***' ® ' 
of thrMathematics depar^t, and, to w®^®®®* 
totoey Both Who taught the experimental guided studies 
English course using programed materials. 



the directed SlUDZeS SROSKMl- 

IHDIVmi%DIZE!D IRSTBIICTXOH 
Hearle B. Morgan 

Xn directed studies at St. l^etersburf Junior college we 
make every attempt to approach instruction on an individualised 
basis. To go back# though# Mid relate some of the history of our 
program seems necessary. We are fairly new by some standards# 
and yet we are old# 1 suppose# by other standards. It depends on 

%dien one began his own program. 

In the fall of 1964# St. Petersburg junior College recognized 

that many students who had ability and high school diplomas were 
unable to do work at the college level because of academic 
deficiencies. It seemed then that it would be consistent with our 
philosophy at St. Petersburg junior College to establish a program 
to assist these students in strengthening their weaknesses. A 
Departoent of Directed Studies was created on July 1. 1965 on each 
of the three campuses of the college, with a chairman for each 
campus who worked independently for some time in making tentative 
proposals for necessary programs t'liat we might adopt later. In 
December of 1965# some six months Ir :«g^ # the overfall proposal as 
presented by the joint efforts of the threcj chairmen on the three 
campuses was presented to the Committee ©n Curriculum and lnstruc« 

ti<m and was approved. 

« 

The Department of Directed Studies at St«. Petersburg Junior 
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College was esreate^ for the primary purpose of providing individu- 
alised instruction for students vdio have ^ility but %dio have 
wealcnesses in their academic backgrounds. However^ there were 
other purposes, and thes^ individualized programs are not limited 
to students with academic deficiencies which would prevent them 
from attending college, but are available to any student who is 
enrolled in the college at any level in any academic area fi« vfliich 

he has a need and/or an interest. 

Beginning with Session 11, January, 1966 the Clear%f£ter 
campus scheduled on«^ section of each of three approved courses. 

Some students enrolled during the first week of Session 11 and 
others continued to enroll through the eighth week. Ihis is a 
feature of our program which we like very much. Students may 
come in at the beginning of the term on counselor referral, or 
they may come in at any time through progress period on referral 
of the instructor, the counselor, or thv^ student himself. After 
the eighth week, ^ich is the end of the first progress report 

time, no further enrollments are accepted. 

We started our program with 67 students who were enrolled in 

courses and seven students vdio were doing unit work only. Ihe 
pro<|ram continued into Session 111, with one section of each 
eeus’se being offered again on the Clearwater campus. 

In Session 1 of 1966 the courses offered were expanded on the 
Clecxwater Campus to five sections each of the three courses %diich 
had been approved. The St. Petersburg campus then began its 
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unCer the ^dainietratiom of a new Separtnent chaisman with 
8i;s sections in language arts and four in mthematics# and the 
Slq^ay Campus inaugurated its program with four sections each in 

V 

language arts and in mathematics. The enrollment in the programs 
has continued to increase# and we expect approximately 100 percent 
increase by the fall of 1967. 

It seems appropriate at this time to emphasize the fact that 
these programs not only provide individualized iijLstruetion, but 
also are completely voluntary on the part of the student. There 
is no requirement at all to go into these programs. Great 
encouragement# however is given by his counselor and his instructor 
to each student who needs this kind of help. Our objectives are 
to provide programs to prepare students for probable success in 
college# to contribute to the growth and development of individual 
students# to assist the student in stregthening his academic 
weaknesses in any area# and to supplement the curriculum at all 
levels for the student who needs or wants additional instruction 
in a given discipline. 

The core program for directed studies is a Communications 
Iiaboratory designed for students whose academic weaknesses are of 
a general nature. Two additiona** courses# Contemporary English 
and Fundamental Mathematics# are designed to strengthen the 
student's background in these respective areas. 

The purpose of the communications laboratory is to assist the 
student in the development of the basic skills of reading# 
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listei?>ing. apeaking, writing, as well as to improve stnidy sTcilXs. 
Individual instruction is provided in appropriate units of study 
to give increased opportunities for the application of these ©kills, 
laiciividual confercsices are scheduled for the purpose of streng^ Hen 
ing a student's ability to ljuild self-confidence and to work for 
personal adju«fe«ent in the solution of realistic educational goals. 

In the communications lalDoratory we offer a variety of units. 

Of course reading skills waild be basic to anything we do. but 
reading skills are developed in a nunODer of ways. We use controlled 
readers. Craig readers, tape recorders with BDL tapes, programed 
vocabulary books, and other printed materials that seem appropriate 

for the given student. 

we also work with study skills includincr such things as the 
use of a dictionary, the use of an index in a hook, and understand- 
ing graphs, tables, maps. Knowing where the sources of mformatxon 
are to be found, organising facts and note-taking, skimming and 
~ all of these, of course, are interrelated with the 
reading, but are nonetheless separate as study skills. 

• Listening skills also are developed through the use of the tape 
recorder and the various tapes that we use. We try to halp the 
student develop .inmiediate recall, help him learn to follow direc- 
tions, recognize transitions, recognize word endings, and be tble 

to comprehend lectures. 

Of all the communications skills, the one in v«»ich we do the 
least amount of work is speech. We do have work on rate and voice. 
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such areas eus loudness# pitch# quality and diction* We dont 
really have a progression of units* instruction depends on the 

i . 

♦' 

i individual student and vhat he needs in particular* 

r 

Another unit with which we do work is critical thinking* In 
this unit we work on such things as inference# recognition of 
assumptions deductions# interpretations— the usual kinds of 
things that are involved in critical thinking* This is done with 
printed material that is available to students. One of the basic 
pieces of material for critical reading is the RFU (Reading for 
Understanding)# a program \diich has various reading levels* 

Another way that critical reading is developed is with tapes— v^e 
^ lean heavily on the tape recorder* This laboratory program takes 
care of those people vho are weak in all areas* Some writing is 
done# but it is basically sentence composition and not much else. 

We have another course in the language arts area called Con- 
temporary Snglieh* The purpose of this course is to prepare the 
student for his first transfer course in English composition* 

k 

However# we always stress to the student that this course# along 
with any other courses he takes# helps hiia in all his college work 
regardless of %diat it is. 

Contemporary English is primarily preparation for English 140# 
the first composition course* The course outline is flexible 

' enough to allow for the individual abilities and requirements of 

eadh student# and we use a linguistic approach to our instruction* 
To be more accurate# the approach is more transformational than it 

I 
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truly linguistic# but in any case# it is not the >ld traditional 
method. The comprehensive review oi grammar and ucage is carried 
out here# along with spelling and vocabulary. Frequent opportuni- 
ties to develop sentences# paragraphs# outlines and vocabulary are 
included in this particular course. The development of these 
skills naturally will lead to an increased ability to write with 

clarity# conciseness# and effectiveness. 

We have had some amount of success in this program. We are 
always open to change# and we have changed somewhat gradually in 
these particular programs. They seem# however# to be working 
fairly well. 

The content in this course# as indicated# has to do with 
grammar# punctuation# capitalization and in writing itself. In 
preparation for the writing# we use programed materials. We use 
programed English# programed vocabulary and other programed 
materials which seem suitable. We have a programed writing book# 
for instance# which lends itself quite well to a number of the 

students. 

When students are ready to begin writing# we employ a variety 
of methods# using some material we have prepared ourselves to 
bridge the gap between programed English and writing. We lean 
heavily on Peterson's Contemporary English which is a series of 
lessons made up for use on the overhead projector with transpar- 
encies. These are used in small group situations which allow for 
discussion. Pollow-up writing is done with development all the way 
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from sentences threugh paragraph \«iting. We feel that xf we can 
get the student to the point where he can write a good paragraph 
and understand something about transition from one paragraph to 
another, he is perhaps ready to go on to freshman composition as 
normally presented and be able to compete with his classmates. 

Our third course is Fundamental Math«natics. Its main 
purpose is to assist the student who has deficiencies in his 
mathematical background and who needs additional skills and 
concepts to prepare him for Mathematics 110, our first transfer 

mathematics course. 

This course is flexible enough to allow the student to begin 
at the level of learning indicated by an appropriate test at 
the beginning of the course, and proceed from that point through 
quadratic equations vdiieh is a recommendation for Mathematics 110. 
The content of the course begins with Ijasic mathanatics and 

beginning algebra. The student begins at whatever point seems 

appropriate. A limited number start with liasic mathematics; most 

start with beginning algebra. Depending on their aims they proceed 
as far as they need to go. 

Me have some guidelines set up for getting into these ^ograms. 
^ey are somewhat flexible--a^^l^^ 

we like and continue to Use. you vdll see ^at; I me^ 

i the Sidelines for M 50, the eomiw>nicati^ 

On the pca<p test a student should be below the 50th percentile 
linguistics f on the se^ 
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on tiho Dnvis rending test whicli we use# below the 40tb percentile* 
But the student's past performance in academic areas is also 
evaluated. And# if specific weaknesses are apparent# we seeh the 
judgment of the student's counselor. In other words# we use test 
scores as a springboard; then consider other criteria, particularly 
the individual himself# to try to help each student malce the 
right decision about his program. 

In contemporary English# guidelines change just slightly. 
Students need a SCAT score of 35 to 60 percentile in linguistics? 
a score of below 250 on senior placement? and# in reading above the 
40th percentile. This is required so that the student will have 
reasonable assurance that he can handle the materials vjhich will 
be presented to him. 

the requirement is below the 50th percentile 
in quantitative on the SCAT; below 250 again on the senior place- 
ment; and# reading above 40. Reading is very important in the 
math program. Many students who have difficulty in math# as all 
of you ^o ha taught it Icnow# have difficulty in reading first# 
difficulty in ^ second. If a student does not read well# he 

ir^ TO carry thrgu^ the functi^ 

inath^^^^ f il^itional guidelines include the compf ef^^ 

math score below the 30 th percentile. In all areas# the judgment 
of the counselors is laqjortanti 
It is alsd important^^^ t^ 

critaria or guidelines to be applied to eve^^ itoy 
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cue, or any eonibination of criteria may be used as the basis for 
admission to the program. Each student is considered individually 
and guidelines are not meant to prohibit the student from enroll- 
ment in the program. 

To be specific, there are three methods by vdiich a student may 
get into the directed studies program. The one that brings us most 
of our students is counselor referral. These are the students that 
we get at the beginning of a given session, people whose deficien- 
cies have been pointed out to them, vdio have been counseled, and 
^o have been able to see that they really are in no way prepared 
to begin a full-fledged college program. Many times these students 
are people ^o have gone through high school and received a 
diplcmia and in homogeneous groupings throughout high school have 
been in the bottom groups all the way. A person who would receive 
a D grade, for example, in his senior English class, vdien he is 
in the lowest of some 30 groups, would find himself ill-prepared 
to attempt to do any writing. The counselor referral, then, is 
the one on idiich we lean heavily. We like to get t^ 
before they have met failure. ^ 

Another method is by instructor referral. Instructors 
throughout the college refer students to the Directed Stiidies 
Dejpartment.^^^ 0^^ limit our courses at the moment to 

Comminications Xidboratory, Conte^ and Mathematics 

in no way means that instructors in social scierices or in oth^ 
areas will not recognise a weaScness within this student's 



backgrouna ana ref er him to air ectea studies « When a stadent is 
referred by an instructor he can be ref erred either through his 
counselor or directly to the department* By udiichever method* 
he meets with his counselor to have his record cheched and all of 
his scores evaluated* 

When all of these things are done* an agreement is reached 
between the counselor and the department as to whether or not 
this student should come in* He always comes in if there.. Is room* 
regardless of his ability or inability* but this hind of referral 
takes place any time from the second or third day of the session 
through the eighth week* We like to get them early* but sometimes 
students do just enoucfh so that there is a bit of indecision and* 
occasionally* when these people are not convinced before they 
enroll in certain courses* it takes a little longer to 
them* but they still have the opportunity of coming in 
' toe eighth/ week*'- / 

^ to from toich we get a great deal of satisfaction* 

i think * is the self -ref errai , we call these students ** • 

l!hey s walk in to toe Directed S todies bepartment and ^tot to 
know a little bit more about toat is going on because toey have 
friends ^o have been helped or are in the process of being helped 
we discuss with each Of these students what we have to offer* 
explaining to him as fully as he requires* ^en* if he does have 
need of the program* we get together with his instructor* if he* 
for example* is in an EngliOh clams and wants to come into the lab 



or into English, we discuss his situation with his instructor and 
also with his counselor; and again, if he needs directed studies 
and wasits to come in and there is room, he comes. The enrollment 
has continued to rise through this method of self-referral, 

Many of the students who come into directed studies on their 
own initiative are persons who, for a numibet of reasons, have had 
their education interrupted for an extended period of time. They 
may he young men yftio went into the armed services iinmediately after 
high school, or they may he older men or women who have decided 
after lo, these many years, "My family is reared. I have not much 
to do. I would like to go hack and get an education." 

When older people come to the college to enroll, they realize, 
perhaps better than some of the younger students, that they are 
not quite ready for college work. They know that an English course 
taken hack in 1940, or 1950 or 1960, or a mathematics course taken 
that long ago, has been pretty well forgotten. They are usually 
willing to begin with a program which will develop their skills^^^^^^^ ^^ 
before they attempt to go into the regular program. 

In addition to gaining a knowledge of specific ar^as, 
the directed studies student discovers his own capabilities, we 

think, and is then able to make an honest decisipn about his 
future. Many students, of course, have emotional problems largely 
caused by the fact that they have never met success at any time. 
Therefore they might heed to develop more positive attitudes 
toward learning or toward particular subjects they have long 




disliked.' With some of our studotts we sp^d some time, first of 
ell. to help them develop new attitudes about a given subject or. 
as indicated. *dJOUt learning itself . When this has been accomplished 
the student is able to go ahead and perform better in the given 



subject area. 

in additim to regular courses, we do a boom business in 
unit referral work. Students may be referred by their instructor® 
for unit work only in specific areas of weakness in English, 
mathematics or other courses offered by the college. Such unit 
courses carry no kind of credit and receive no particular mark. 

Ihe unit is not entered on the student's record in the registrar's 
office. It is just an isolated unit of special help. For example, 
students in Mathematics 110 Who get along well through the first 
two or three weOks sometimeB find themselvea at a loss idwB they 
readh the unit that deals with ge«anetry. Such students may wane 
to the Directed studies Department for a unit in coordinate 
geometry, and with the help of instructors and special material, 
are able to stay on In their math class, correcting their one area 
of weakness %dtile they coitinue further class study. Quite 
frequently this is all they need to do to complete the course 




Other kinds of unit work are available throughout the math 
peogrMB. from basic math tiurough calculus. We have difficulty 
keeping our calculus' books because we have very few of them and 
students are always dhedking them out and t««d to keep th«» out 
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longer than other materials. These students do not necessarily 
ne ad to he considered for remedial assignment: they just need some 

metre help, as most of us do in some areas. 

Students also come to us for help in certain units in chemistry 
and in physical science, hut we sometimes discover that their need 
is not in the science area hut in mathematics. In any case, they 
can get a unit that will help them. Most of these students work 
pretty muCh with instructors in the Dire«rt:ea Stadlee Depaitment. 
although they are free to take the materials and work with their 
own instructors if they are staying on in a particular course. 

Hh«i students are recommended to the Directed Studies Depart- 
mmit. and this probably should have been mentioned sooner, they 
are tested again— not to see if the other tests were valid, by 
any means, but for placement purposes. Diagnostic testing is done 
in the areas of language arts and mathematics so that the student 
can begin at the point \diic9i seems appropriate for him. if he is 
well in certain areas, it is perhaps better for him to spend 
less time in those areas and concentrate on strengthening his 
weaknesses. 

In arts we give diagnostic tests in vocabulary, in 

reading, in language abilities and in study skills. Hot all 

students take all of these tests. It depends on the outcome of 
the tests as we progress. We start, always, with the reading test. 

studmkt performs satisfactorily, we thmi give him the 
language abilities test, and so on. 
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la mathanaticst we give two diagnostic' testa# one 'in algdbra 
and another in general mathe:i.tics. More unit offerings have 
been added, including courses in social science and 'the natural 
sciences. Our plans also include the development ef programs 
for enrichment and advancement in any of the academic 
areas where the student shows ability and desire to do further 
study than he would be able to do in a regular classroom. 

la addition to the courses urtiiCh are designed specifically 
for students with academic deficiencies, the Department of 
Directed Studies has been charged with the administration and 
supervision of the Advanced Placement Program at the college, 
and also with supplementing and caig>lementing the curriculum in 

all academic aireas. 

Our advanced placement program is sometimes non-existent. 
Students »d»o would fit into such a program do not come to us. The 
point is that the Directed Studies Program is not intended for 
remedial worh cmly. We started where the need was greatest; we 
must walk awhile before we begin to run. One day soon, however, 
we hope to implement these other aspects of the program. 

Further responsibilities of the department include the 
development of in-service training courses for teachers in the 
public school system. The first of these programs will be offered 
in Session III, 1967 fear elementary school teaeshers in the area of 

mathematics e 

Through evaluation of our use of programed materials along 
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we have found through evaluation of our use of prograflied materials 
with individualized instruction that the value of individual self- 
inprov^nent is stressed while the negative notivatiwie of compe- 
tition are de-em|haoized. A student takes a test as he completes 
a unit. He does not take the test on Friday because everyone in 
the room is taking it at that time. He takes it on Friday if he 
ig ggndy. If he is not# he takes it on Monday or when he is ready. 
We sometimes give as many as ten or fifteen tests during one 
section of a course# with none of the tests «» the same level or 
<xi the same general material. Tests are scored and results made 
immediately. We think this is an advMtage. It allows for 
a review of particular errors before the student proceeds to a 

new unit. 

Pin-pointing errors and speeding up the process by ^ich 
errors are brought to the attention of the student helps to direct 
him to material which needs his concentrated study to re-enf«rce 
his learning, with a hi^ level of Interest in the material and 
l^ogram format, students work more purposefully and consistently. 
For exainple# in our contemporary English class we have one book# 
a programed spelling book# id>idh our students think is the best 

they have read in many years. We have difficulty, sometimes, 
in getting all these books collected, we also have difficulty# 
sometimes, in getting the student to budget his time properly so 
that he does not spend it all <a» this <me spelling book, of all 
things. »diiJh he likes so much. But this kind of material keeps 
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students interested snd going on# apparently. 

fhe problem of loss of instruction during any absences which 
might have occurred# or the problem of working a new student into 
a class# is eliminated through the use of programed material. This 
method presents the student with a good course which he can 
complete at his own pace. Programed learning also saves time for 

the individual student. 

Now, returning the point about presenting e student with a 
good course he can complete at his own pace. This is an impoaitant 
factor, I think. At St. Petersburg Junior College our program is 
set up in such a manner that a student may enroll for three hours* 
credit in one of the three courses outlined. If, at the end of 
the session, he has completed his prescribed program satisfactorily 
he receives an S-satisfactory three terminal credits. This 
constitutes recommendation that he continue to the next step in 
his education^ If, however, the student is unable to complete all 
the work by the end of the session, he simply re-enrolls for the 
next session, receiving an audit grade at the end of the term as 
opposted to a failing grade. When he re-enrolls, he does not 
begin the course anewj he continues from the point he had reached 

at the end of the last session. 

These, we think, are some of the advantages of individualized 

instr action in our directed studies program at St. Petersburg 
junior college* - 



COONSEL1N6 AT MXAMI-DADE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Dr, Mary Jeanette Taylor 

Professor MacLeod mentioned that our guided studies program at 
Miami-Dade junior College evolves as it is re-focused with the chang- 
ing needs or the students or with our changing perceptions of what 
the students need. And 1 would say that this characterizes most of 
what we do at Miami-Dade and probably most of what is done in junior 
colleges across the nation, but especially in Miami-DaJe since we 
grow so rapidly. When someone asks me to describe any particular 
phase of our program, anything that we do at a given time, I sort of 
feel lihe saying, **Well, do you want me to talk about what we did 
last month $ do you want me to talk about what we are doing this month 
or, do you want me to talk about what we are going to do next month?” 
It may be a slight exaggeration, but the truth of the matter is that 
we do constantly change in a rather desperate attempt to keep up with 
what is going on, to re-focus as we feel we can better serve our 
goals and accomplish the purposes we intend for the students. 

In talking about counseling as it is related to guided studies 
programs, 1 am talking about group counseling as well as individual 
counseling, 1 am talking about academic advisement which is done by 
a group of people who have counseling backgroimds, but whose primary 
function is the assignment of students to individual courses or to 
particular curriculums, in the process they do counseling. And then 
we have counseling done by our guidance personnel which may be 
vocational and personal as well as academic or, as I am sure 
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you are aware » in niofiti caees all tliree* I am including here also 
the interpretation of test scores# which is done by the counselors 
in two ways. One is through discussion of the general ways in which 
test scores can be interpreted# what they mean basically# the whole 
orientation to how to react to a test score. For example# students 
are told that low test scores do not mean that tdiley are stupid# nor 
are test scores absolute truths# and they should not be taKen as such, 
^is general counseling is based upon materials which are written by 
people in our testing center. Incidentally# that material, the 
written material and the oral discussion of it# is given to all 
students who take the guidance test battery at the time that they are 
given their scores in percentiles. Ihe second way test scores are 
handled is through discussion of test scores from the guidance test 
battery# as well as any other tests that are administered# 
individual students by the counselors in a private conference. 

Now to be very specific about what our counselors do in relation 
to the guided studies program. First of all# our counselors address 
the students after every guidance test battery, talking about pro- 
grams in the college in ge;.eral# and talking quite specifically 
about tSie guided studies program# inasmuch as a comparatively high 
percentage of our students do fall into that program. And so at any 
particular test session# this is mentioned so that those who are 
going to be in guided studies will# in some measure# be prepared for 
it. 
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The counselors are given a list o£ those students who are going 
to be entirely in, guided studies and those students are referred 
specifically to the counselors. Of course they are supposed to come 
in for conferences, but you Know and I Know that they don t always 
do it. sometimes they show up and sometimes they don't, but ve get 
several additional cracks at them. Even if they do not go to the 
counselors for individual counseling when they are first asked to. 
when they go into the academic advisement office to be assigned to 
«»eir courses, if the academic advisor finds any resistance to their 
taking these guided studies programs, and if he finds he does not 
have the time or is unable to explain adequately to the Student why 
he should take these courses, if he finds the student disturbed, he 

will again suggest that he go to counseling. 

After the student has been through the hands of the academic 
advisor and the counselor, and if he still says he does not want to 
take guided studies, obviously, he doesn't take them. We don't have 
too many.though. whom we cannot reach. By and large, they see the 
wisdom of taking the courses, and vje don't find, really, that there 
is any major resentment on the part of most students. 

If ■Oie student is not one who is going to take aljl guided 
studies courses-*if,in other words, he will be in one guided studies 
course. suCh as a guided studies mathematics or guided studies 
^^riting course, but the rest of his courses will be college level 
here again he is referred to a counselor in the hope that the 










liounselor# in talking to him# can help him escplore hie 
and vocational or professional goals to determine whicli college 
level courses he should take in conjunction witk the *'on 
glided studies courses that he will he carrying. 

life orientation program at Miami-^yade Junior Coiia^ 

^ich is a one* term, once*a<Hireek course for all i^ treslaiien 

full*time students • In this orientation program# of course, study 
skills and various programs offered are discussed in quite some 
detail. ®ie skills required in the vocational* technical, and semi- 
professional area are discussed along with the aims of those programs 
what kinds of positions students may es<pect to get after they have 
heen through such programs , etc . Here , again, specific reference 
is made to these programs in the hope, for instance, that some of 
the guided studies students who are not incapable of achieving but 
perhaps, in many ways, lack motivation in the universi^^ 
programs, would be more interested and better motivated in one of 
the technical or semi-professional vocational programs. In these 
orientation sessions, test scores are also discussed. People who 
are in guided studies are asked to come into counseling for 
additional testing if the counselors feel that it is needed. ^ 

We did have at Miami-Dade a guided studies planning program 
which was in conjunction with guided studies writing. It took one 
hour away from guided studies writing per week. In these planning 
sessions study skills were esqplained,. group vocational counseling 



was donei studsatis wrots autoblographicMil 
Inti^sslis# tslisiff 0oals# i^iat tliey ws®^^ Jji lifs# 

thott^it their Abilities werer they were given ii^erert 
as weU as tests >^ieh w^e 

they got indlvidttalizea ccwnseling? and, at^^^ t^ of the tei^# ^ 
were quizzed concerning^ ^ or not their goals had cdianged.^^^^^^^^^^» 

other wcnrds, the guided studies planni^ session was ii^ 
the students devedi^ some realistic assessments of their own ahili^^ 

We lik program so well we thought it would he good for all 

students/ so we developed an orientation program Adiich, we thought, 
tiould also take care of the guided studies students. We don't know 
that it is not doing the job/ We don't have any empirical eyidence 
that it is not, hut we feel it is not* And so we are planning, or 
hoping, to go hack to integrating a planning session which will he 
handled hy the counselors into the guided studies reading and writing 
and speaking course. 

I might say that we don't know that it is due to the role of 
counseling that we seem to he successful in helping such stud«fits. 
ghere are many, many factors that enter into handling the guidied 
studies student, probably the most important of which is the coun- 
f seling that the individual teacher gives in the classroom situation. 
But ^diatever it is that we are doing, it interests me a great deal 
to know that our retention of guided studies students is about the 
same as it is for the average student population. So we can't be 

doing too much that is wong. 



CODNSEI.ZI!ie AT ST. PETBRSB0R6 JUNIOR C0t£E6E 

. Milton o« Jones ; 

At & recent worl^shop this stet^ent was^^^m "one o£ the 
greatest prohlcms^^ t^ education today is that we are attempting to 
meet tomorrow's needs with yesterday's tools." Whether it is called 
developmental studies# individualized studies# or directed studies^ 
the program to i»diich we direct our attention in this conference is 
seemingly a giant step in the direction of updating our tools to 
meet tomorrow's needs. 

The junior college has heen called "the institution where stu- 
dents find themselves". Thus it seems most appropriate that programs 
of specialized, individualized assistance should find their berth in 
the junior college* So many of our students dace seeking to find 
themselves euad their unique place in life? and# in some cases they 
come with inadequate backgrounds and abilities. My task is to 
explain "the tools of counseling in current directed studies programs 
at St. Petersburg Junior College". 

First# I would like to make some remarks about philosophy. Xt 
seems to me that the general philosophies of the junior college# of 
counseling# and of directed studies programs are congruent. The 
printed program for this conference states as a purpose "to accept tht 
challenge of providing educational opportunities for all our youth". 
Most authorities agree that the role of counseling is to provide 
assistance to the individi&al as he considers vocational aspirations# 
educational abilities# and personal-social values in an effort to 



develop a complete and clear picture of liiHRself and hie place in 
society* Thus# as X see it» eoanseling and directed studies programs 
must be uniquely married* They are interwoven and complementai^ 
efforts ^ich attempt to look at each individial as a total person 
in search of his own special place in life* I am confident that 
such is the philosophy under \diich we work here at St. Petersburg* 

As you know, St. Petersburg junior College has three campuses, 
and since there are slight variations in procedure iii counseling for 
directed studies programs, X will attempt to discuss, in some detail* 
the program as we know it o« this campus aud ij»aicafc^ eome varia- 



tions a little later* 

At this point. I’m reminded of the story of a young fellow about 
• five or six years old who was standing on the front seat of the fam- 
ily’s car as he waited for his mother to return from a short trip 



into the store* He stood there with his hands on the steering wheel, 
making all kinds of motor noises and manipulating the switches on the 
dashboard* At the same time, on the sidewalk nearby, an elderly 
gentleman watchcid, someWhat amused at the scene* He decided to play 
a little game vyith the young fellow, remembering how, in his child- 
hood, he had enjoyed pretending to drive the family car. He walked 
over the the ear and leaned down to a partially open window and said, 
"Listen, Bud, next time you make a left turn without giving the pro- 
per hand signal, X *m going to give you a ticket*" The young fellow 
looked back at him with a serious and somewhat bewildered look and 



said, "Listen, Bud, your arm would be snatched off at the socket if 
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you put it outside a space capsule. 

•Che man ift^ was the victim of outdated information. 

In a somevirhat similar manner « counseling for directed studies is in 
a constant process of change# even as 1 speah alDOUt it this mcment. 

It is such an individualized effort, responsive to the needs of each 
student, that it is difficult to pull together an exact process to 
present to you. Xn addition, since the program is unfolding and 
growing at a rapid pace, we have deliberately tried to remain 
flexible and open to new i^as and approaches as teey evolve from 
our experiences. 

On the Clearwater Campus, each new and transfer student is 
required to see a counselor for a cax’eer planning conference. 

During this interview, the student and counselor discuss educational 
and career objectives to determine how realistic and confident the 
student is in his career plans. Several kinds of information are 
raadG available to the student. Examples of such sources of inf or« 
mation include career infoacmation files, college catalogs, appoint- 
ments and discussions with people successful in careers of interest 
to the student. Xfixe high school record, placement examination 
results, and various special tests, such as interest inventories 
and personal preference tests, are examined by the student with his 

counselor. 

<1 

It is during this process of choosing a realistic career objec- 
tive that minor deficiencies in preparation and background for colleg 
success are noted and discussed.^ ^e counselor and studGnt decide 
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his academic program* sequence of courses* and the level of placement 
into courses. Many times the student may have excellent hachground 



in the necessary skills for college success in most areas hut lack 



confidence and esjperience in specific areas such as math or English 



When such is the case* the counselor discusses the possihility of 
directed studies with the student* and* if the student is interested* 



a referral is made to the Department of Directed Studies for furiher 



diagnostic testing to isolate the specific areas of need. 



Ihis is done on a standard referral form which includes all 



relevant information and available test results on the student. Afte 



this process is completed, the Chairman of Directed Studies then dis- 
cusses with the counselor, usually by phone, the possibilities for 



the student in directed studies and makes a written recommendation 



for either unit or course study. For example, a student may need 



only a short unit in punctuation or spelling which he could con^lete 



while enrolled in the freshman English course. 



Uhe program has two major emphases— -early detection and continu* 



ous advisement. These are ever-present objectives as all counselors 



work with students. 



Early detection of those who need directed studies is done in 



several ways; 



1. The directed studies program is explained to high school 



counselors during an annual articulation conference. Seniors and 



tevachers are made aware of its offerings. Seniors are again reminded 



of the program at the time of placement testing in the spring. 
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2. Also during the o^ing, mftsrnoon career-planning appoint* 
ments are lield with liigH school seniors* ^hose who nay hsnefit fron 
directed studies when they get to junior college are referred in the 
spring for assessment of areas of need in Which they nay be enrolled 
in the fall^ Presently counselors are working with an average of 
20 high school seniors per weCk* Approximately five of these stu- 
dents are referred for possible entrance to some area of directed 

studies* 

•She second emphasis Which provides services for students who are 
already enrolled in college and pursuing a course of study might be 
called continuous advisement. This effos.*; is accomplished through 

several means: 

!• Failures and drops in English and math courses alert coun- 
selors to the possible need for referrals. Students may drop a math 
course and add directed studies for credit up to the eighth week of 
the term. Unit and audit work may be taken at any time. 

2. Those not spotted in advance may be referred by instructors 

after classes begin. 

3. Students may refer themselves. Self— referrals and instruc- 
tor referrals usually include, at some time, consultation with a 
counselor. 

Generally the process of counseling for directed studies is the 
same for all three campuses with several minor exceptions Which 1 
shall mention at this point. At St. Petersburg, two counselors have 
been assigned to work with directed studies students who are 
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inbercs'ted in tilii© “two corointtnlcdt;ions*’ori^t€sd coursno# wliii© 
counselor may refer a st;uden‘t to the math course* Once a student 
has been referred to directed studies he is transferred to one of 



the directed studies counselors* Students can, however, remain with 
the counselor to \diom they were originally assigned, if he makes 
such a request* 

A little more emphasis is placed on the test scores received on 
the entrance test battery* Guidelines such as 20 to 50 percent on 
the SCAT are used for inital referral; however, it must be stressed 
that these are only guidelines with the desires and needs of the 

I 

student a primary consideration* 

In conclusion, let me cite two cases which show the value of 

directed studies to our students: 

Sam came to junior college on academic probation as a transfer 

student* His SCAT scores were: verbal, 33? quantitative, 52? for a 
total score of 37. Last term Sam received better than a tliree point 
average on 14 hours, ^ich included logic, calculus, English compo- 
sition, and chemical calculations* Also, Sam has raised his college 
boards score over 120 points* 

Another student, Larry, came with a senior placement test total 
of 99 and a score in English of only five. His SCAT scores revealed: 
ves^bal, 8j quantitative, 44? for a total score of 17. He insisted 



on enrolling in English bat, with the assistance of his counselor, 
to directed studies after a few weeks. He continued and 
both communications courses and the special reading courses 







Today he la er^olled in and passing both English and hnnianities 
afhMf receiving a special waiv^# due tio his excellent work in 
directed studies* 

At St. Petersburg Junior College directed studies has proven 
itself an important# modern# up-to*date tool idiich is of immeasurable 
value to counselors# instructors# and students aliJce. May I extend 
ny word of congratulations and appreciation to our directed studies 
personnel and to our counseling staffs for the outstanding work 
which they are doing in this area. 
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Participants i 

Mrs. Frances A. MacAeod r>r. Mary Jeanette -Taylor 
Mr« Merle B« Morgan t>x. Milton O* Jones 



Moderators 



Dr* Amibrose Gamer 



or. Gamer s Mrs. MSdleodp what statistics or follow-np studies 
do you have to indicate the success of your guided studies program? 

Mrs^ Maefceod i We have done so!«e follow-ups with our students, 
we have sane reports. Bat When you speek of success, l don't know 
Whether you mean success as people, success as transfer vocational 
stttderts, or success in senior college institutions. 

ny- ftarncg. Dr. Taylor, could you give us some statisticf?? 

ny n»awinr . We don't really have the statistics. As usual, we 
are running to catch up. We hope to have; we want to know; we are xn 
the process of following up the guided studies students who started 
in the fall of 1965. We know that 45 percent of this group were 
enrolled in the fall of 1966. We are in the process of seeing 
whether or not they were doing passing work. We are also tryxng to 
find out in which programs the guided studies students have the 
greatest chance. We want to know Where they succeed the best, xn 
which programs they succeed the least. 

. * 

In the testing department# we are attempting to develop 




prsdlciioro so tihst: wo wiLll bo ablo to say# aot just “fco a ^uiclO'ii 
stuaies student but bopefuUy to any student# based upon his test 
scores# his high school record, and so forth*— “These are your 



chances. You have one out of five chances of succeeding in this 
program? you have four out of five chances of succeeding in this 
other program. •• We hope to be able to do this for all students one 
of these days# but we are trying particularly to do it for the 
guided studies students. 

Mrs.Macljeod ; Of course# when the student comes in he 4oes not 
hnow in most eases whether he is a terminal or transfer student. It 
is part of his education to find out where he fits and what it is 
that he can do best. Ifs part of our job to help him find some- 
thing that is a realistic# attainable and worthwhile goal. 

Questiqlli ' What studies do you have on the student who 
belongs in directed studies but does not choose to participate? 

Mrfl, I thinH that question applies more to St. Peters- 

burg than to Miami-Dade because most of our students do go into 
guided studies if they are supposed to go. What about the ones who 

should# but don’t? 

Mr. Morgan ; Well, we don't insist that they go. I don't know 
Whether we will or not. 

Mrs. Eaclieod s She asked if there were any study of the ones 

u 
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you hav© advxsQd t© cfo but Who dxd not 50 < 



Mr. Morgan s We have not yet made a study of this nature. 

Dr. Gamer s 1 was about to interject a. note and break my 
conaaitment as moderator. We at Miami-Dade, 1 would say, would be 
very hard pressed to prove that our transfer programs are more 
difficult than associate science-occupational programs which are 
aXso tv/o-’yoaLV programs • X think this is one of the great 

problems facing junior colleges. The world of work has become so 
complex so rapidly that occupational programs must perforce be 
complex. It is difficult to find a place to develop programs in 
the junior college at which students who have limited potential 
and limited background can be successful. 

Dr. gavlor s In the beginning at Miami-Dade# the guided 
studies program was completely voluntary. It was a very permissive 

situation# and not too many students availed themselves of it. Now# 

i 

\ it is true that it is not mandatory; if a student does not want to 

I do it# there is no way we can really make him do it. But e doesn't 

know this# you see. We just say in the catalog that below certain 

1 percentile# students are assigned to guided studies. Most of the 

I students accept this# so it is virtually a requirement. 

In counseling# we do have the guided studies program. Of 

I . 

K? 

i course, you can fail it. But if you pass it, regardless of the 

I level, you can then go ahead into other courses and sink or swim. 

The theory is that if you do the same thing over and over and over 

I 
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again, for 12 ^ars and then anotlier term in colXege# it 

pretty duu/and limits the chances of improvement beyond a certain 

point to practically nothing because there is no motivation* 

Dr* Jones: 1 really don't think we have any right to require 

students to take a course like this. In fact# on this campus we 
have even shied away from bracketing scores 20 to 50. One of the 

boys 1 talked about here had a 5. With such a score> , thia-boy *^euld 
not have been allowed to take flir©ct©d..etudies.- and yet it was an 
excellent opportunity for him, I think. What is the adage. You 
can lead a horse to water but you can't make him drink ? I don t 
think you can make students take these courses. 

Dr. Gamer 8 You reported that Manatee has a cut-off point for 
entrance into the college. In other words, putting it in the 
language of junior college philosophy, you have the open door open 
ahout 80 to 90 percent, but not altogether. I assiane it is the 
feeling at Manatee that this policy is more of a service to students 
ttian it would be to let them into the college when they are obviously 

going to fail • 

Mr. Morgans My reaction to having a cut-off point of 160 or 
150 or whatever it was you said is that l am opposed to a cut-off 
point altogether. So we disagree on that matter. I would think 
that a nuniber of people who are allowed to enter only in basic 
studies might be rendered a disservice, in that there might be 



certain selective courses in the colle 9 e curriculum in which^^^to 
could par ticipate and do average woric . l don * t knqv? 1 sa^f "might" * 
Perhaps if these students were allowed to enter as full-fledged 
Manatee College students and tahe one or two regular courses in the 
curriculum and one or two courses in basic studies# whatever was 
called for# they might feel more highly motivated in all tiie courses 

and perhaps stay longer and perform better. 

Ohis is a theory I have. I don't have any facts yet to prove 
it# except that here at St. Petersburg Junior College our program 
has more than doubled in less than a year— as a matter of fact, far 

more than doubled— and it is all voluntary. The only statistic that 

I could quote, based on not great numbers of figures which are 
perhaps hot so valid as they might be, are these: of students who 

have been in our directed studies program for on® or two courses, 
we have discovered that about 60 percent stay one session and are 
able to correct some of their academic deficiencies and go on; of 
the other 40 percent who remain for another session# about half# 
again# will go on. 

Some have learned that they are not really what we commomly 
call "college material" # but they have also learned that there is 

a place for them, in addition# they have learned a little more 
about communication skills? they have learned a little more abour 
various disciplines? and. they are able to apply what they have 

learned in the work-a-day world. 

I can cite you the case of a young man who had a senior 
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placement score of 87, which would render him almost impossible to 
accept, Hdwever, we had room, he was admitted, and he took directed 
studies courses, When he later took Math 110, he was the only 
student in the class who wrote a perfect paper on the progress grade, 
and he ended up with a very high B, almost making A. He is now in 
Math 111, the second math course, and he wrote 96 on the progress 
grade. We gave him the opportunity, and along with this, 1 might 
say, he took some selected college courses^--one, I think, the first 
term he was with us, and two the second term. 

This suggests that there are courses in the regular college 
curriculum that students can perform well despite low entering 
scores, and still they can be very weak in some other area. That is 
my point****the total score xs not necessarxly the mam thing. 

Man from Manatee: We do r.dmit such students to basic studies 

at Manatee, but they cannot take regular courses until they have 
completed all basic studies. 

Mr. Morgan: But they have no opportunity to be a part of the 

main stream of the college life in that they are in all basic 
studies— right ? 

Man from Manatees That is corrects all basic studies, no 
college courses. 

Mr. Morgans That is what I say. They must be all basic 
studies. They are not allowed to take anything else along with it. 






Dr* Gamers Let me cXari£y what is now an apparent misunder^ 
standing of what you said. I understand you to say that you do not 
admit to the college the lower 10 percent. Do you consider the 
basic studies/directed studies a part of the college? 

Man from Manatee s Yes. 

Dr * Taylor ? 1 do agree to some extent* I agree that if a 
student is weak in certain areas# we have an obligation to try to 
help him strengthen them so that he, hopefully# will succeed. But 
1 am not convinced that failing a course necessarily means that a 
person did not get anything out of it. This would be my reason for 
not wanting the door absolutely closed if a student does not want to 
go into basic studies. Such a student is not disruptive. A class 
can include some people who cannot do the level of work without 
ruining the class# and such people may learn something by sitting 

there. 

Mr* Morgan s My feeling# and I don't think I can say our 
feeling# is that a student has a right to fail if he wants to* Let 
him fail if that is what he wants to do. We might do him a service, 

Dr. Jones t 1 agree that we have an obligation. 1 think 
rather than using a cut-off score to determine whether a student 
goes into basic studies or not# that we should use a professional 
counselor to work in a one-to-one relationship with the student and 
arrive at a placement decision. 



pg> Garner > If the moderator can step out of his role fbr a 
moment—there seems to me to be a noniber of things involved in the 
matter we are discussing here* One is that in any college you 
would not find the same chances of success in all programs for a 
given student* So it is possible that it is not an all-or-nothing 
situation* It is possible to admit people to a college without 
guaranteeing admission to any specific program* As a matter of 
fact» 1 think it is our professional responsibility not to do that. 
First t 1 think it is our professional and public respon/srlblUty to 
admit into the college. Second, 1 think it is our professional 
responsibility to work with students so that they do not get into a 
meat grinder out of which they cannot possibly come successfully* 

It would be folly for us, for example, to admit certain 
people to our career pilot program; but that does not mean that they 

may not be admitted to the college. 

I am utterly convinced that we cannot allow ourselves to adopt 
the philosophy that has characterised much of higher education, 
namely that students can come in and have a whirl at it; but if they 
don't make it, it's their own fault. I am convinced that the public 
in the united States will do as they did in response to this 
attitude at the four-year institutions* They will create new 
institutions which will picflt up and seriously discharge the responsi^ 
bilities of post-high school education. I think it is as simple as 
that. 1 think if you had to ask for one reason why there are junior 
colleges, it woiQld be inescapable that this is the ireason. And I 
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am convinced it will be the areaeon there will be another level of 
institutions if junior colleges do not pick up tdiis responsibility 
and discharge it seriously. 

Mrs.MaclIieod: (In response to question about student popula-* 

tion.) 1 thihk there may be some misconception in the minds of 
some of you who haven *t worked with these programs that there are 
two classes of citizens in the junior college— the first-class 
citizens and ths second— class citizens. Naturally# if there are 
two classes of citizens# the second-class citizens will resent 
their position. I do not get this feeling at Miami-Dade. Our 
students do not necessarily know when they come in whether they are 
terminal program students or transfer students# and sometimes the 
student who goes into the basic classes is an excellent transfer 
student at the end of two or possibly three years. 

Of course# there must be a© stigma attached to the basic 
studies courses and I don't feel that we have it. X don't feel 
that our students resent it# and they won't resent it as long as 
they know it is helping them and that they are getting some place. 
h great deal depends on the individual instructor. 

Is anybody thinking aibont a type of program where people 
accumulate something like 60 hours or so bae^ d on their interests# 
rather than on an outlined program in the college? 

Dr. 1?aylor ; X thihk any junior college faculty thinks about 
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this type of program quite a lot. !Phe percentage of etudente ^o 
enter ^nd ultimately go on to a senior institution is ccmiparatively 
small. Hany do not continue their education for financial reasons} 
others because they are not interested; and seme have other reasons. 
So I think any faculty of a junior college that fails to recognize 
that part of our function is simply to give two years of college 
to people t recognizing that they may not do anything further with 
it# is overlooking reality. At Miami-Dade# for instance# we have a 
diplcxna of graduation which means that 60 hours with a certain 
grade point average have been completed at the junior college. 
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Abbott, f£anbes 
Abraham, Donald L. 
Adams, Charles 
Adams, ^rry 
Alford, Harold 
Aliena ®- W., Jr. 
Alwin, Robert^ H* 
Ansn^ns, Rosemary 
Ardiff, William 
Arnolds Hargaret D. 



Junior College of Broward County 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Chipola Junior College 
Polh Junior College 
Idke-Sumter Juniot College 
Chipola Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior Col-<.ege 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 



Ballenger, Florence 
Barber, Kathryn 
Baumgarten. Gail 
Bell, William 
Bennett, Michael M. 
Bently, Haomi E« 
Biittner, Bugene 
Bisdorf, Donald L. 
Bohman, Helen 
Brereton, Pierce H. 
Briggs, E. H. 
Broadfield, Frances 
Brosier, Glenn 
Burney, Jewell 

Camacho, E. Oliver 
Carroll, Harold W. 
Ceely, William 
Cenedella, Edward 
Claric, Sally 
Clarice, Johnnie Ruth 
Coates, D. F. 

Colmer, Parker 
Comnes# Gregory 
Cosines# Mrs* Gregory 
Cooper# Deland 
Corcnsen# Clifford 
Cottrell# Edward 
Cowen# John 
crouch# Jane 

Dallman# Gltm 
Dees# Roberta 
BeJoy, Ellen 
Dembcwslci, 7. J- 
Dewitt, Martha 
Dodamead, Olhoroas 



St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Tallahassee Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

St. Peter sburg^Junior 

Daytona Beach ^Junior College 
St. Petersburg' Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
University of South Florida 
Polk Junior College 
g<t, Petersburg Junior College 
Indian River Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

Miami-Dade Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Lake City Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg^Junior College 

St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior college 
St. Petersburg Junior college 

Polk Junior College 
Si^ovard junior College 
St* Petersburg junior College 
St. Petersburg junior College 
St. Petersburg junior College 

St. Petersburg Junior College 
Lake City Junior College 
Daytona Beach Junior College 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

St. Petersburg Junior College 
polk Junior College 
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Dodson, Harriette 

Donnell, L. N* 

Eiseroan, Frank 
Erns^# Rrckard J • 
Ettenhadiel, Ferro 

Follin, Virginia 
Fowler, Rolsert 
Frantz, Dorothy 
Fredtickson, Fhilip Ae 
Freeman, Ernest 
French, Virginia 

Garner, Anibrose 
Goffi, Joseph 
Gollattscheck, James 
Good, Herb 
Goss, Iheresa 
Green, J. G* 

Green, Mrs. J. G. 
Greenberg, Anita 
Guistwhite, Jack C. 
Guy, Flora 

Hackworth, Robert 
Hale# E« W* 

Hall, Xlda 
Harner, Holt 
Harper, Louis O. 
Hawkins, Ethel 
Higgins, Ann 
Hitchcock, George, Jr. 
Hoffman, Ellen 
Holladay, Sylvia 
Hopper, Harold 
Hunt, William S. 
Hunter, Lora 

Jennings, Emelia 
Jones, Hilton 
jopling, Homer 

Kelley, Roselee 
Kingery, Kenneth 
Klinepeter, Don 
Kosiba, Raymond 
Kreager, Robert 
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Florida junior College at Jackson- 
ville 

Brevard Junior College 

Gulf Coast Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Palm Beach junior College 

St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Johns River Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

Miami-Dade Junior College 
Palm Beach Junior College 
Valencia Junior College 
Gulf Coast Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Daytona Beach Junxor College 

St. Petersburg Junior College 
Florida Atlantic University 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

St. Peterslnirg Junior College 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

St. Petersburg Junior Colli ge 
Junior College of Broward County 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Johns River Junior College 
Gulf Coast Junior College 
Central Florida Junior College 
St, Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Indian River Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

Manatee Junior College 

St. Petersburg Junior College 

St. Petersburg Junior College 

St. Petersburg Junior College 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
Lake City Junior College 
Brevard Junior College 
St, Petersburg Junior College 
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Iianphear, Luc/ 
Lasater* Jeanne H» 
Lee, Owen 
Linzinayer, Maary 



St. Petersbui:0 Junior College 
Polk Junior College 
Polk Junior College 
Santa Pe Junior College 



McClure, Wesley 
McCoacmick, Mari jo 
KcCuskey, Elbert S. 
McGarxry, Mcncy 
McGough, William 
McKenzie, Donald 
McLean, Helen 
McMullen, Elna 



St. Petersburg Junior College 
University of South Florida 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Polk junior College 
lake City Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Edison Junior College 



Maotjeod, Prances A* 
Madden, Joseph 
Manson, Gunhilde J. S* 
Martens, Roland 
Mathewson, Angelle 
Mendoza, Peter 
Merrill, B. S, 

Miller, Jack 
Mitchell, Joy 
Moran, Kinber 
Morgan, Merle H. 
Moskel, Bemeece 
Motley, William 
Murphy, Beacmard 



Miami-Dade Junior College 
St» Petersburg Junior College 
St* Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Iiake Sumter Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Edison junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Central Florida junior College 



Painter, Robert St. Petersburg Junior College 

Peirson, Elizabeth St. Petersburg Junior College 

Peterson, Ellen Edison Junior College 

Pfister, James St. Petersburg Junior College 

Fierce, Frank St. Petersburg Junior College 

Pollock, Arthur D. St. Petersburg Junior College 



Ratti, Emilio P. Manatee Junior College 

Raulerson, Marsha Lake City Junior College 

Reeves, Mildred St. Petersburg Junior College 

Reichert, James Encyclopaedia Brittanica 

Remington, Sylvia Polk Junior College 

Rice, William St. Petersburg Junior College 

Eiedelbach, Ruth St. Petersburg Junior College 

Roberts, Dayton Y. State Department of Education 

Rodgers, Clyde A. Polk Junior College 

Roy, Martin St. Petersburg Junior College 

Roys, William St. Petersburg Junior College 
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Sands, orolm 
Savige# John L« 
Sharp, Dawn 
Shel,ar# Keller, Jr. 
Simnons, Stanley 
Skaggs, Kenneth G« 

Smith, Mary Iiee 
Smith, William F. 
Sowell, James 
Stewart, Chryetelle 
St« Jacques, Ernest 
Stevenson, Jane 
Story, B« K. 

Stover, Edwin L, 
Sturn, Charles 
Swarts, Marjorie 



worth Florida junior College 
St, Petersburg Junior College 
St» Petersburg junior College 
Daytona Beach junior College 
Miami^Dade Junior college 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

Florida Memorial College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St, Johns River Junior College 
St# Petersburg Junior College 
Santa Fe junior College 
St, Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg junior College 
St, Petersburg junior College 
Polk Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 



Taylor, Douglas C. 
Taylor, Mary Jeanette 
Tighe, D^ald 
Toothman, iBLm. 
Touchtor« > Lea 



St. Petersburg Junior College 
Miami-Dade junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Southeastern Baucation Laboratory 
Gulf Coast junior College 



Walnman, Charles 
Walthall, David 
Watson, Robert 
wattenbarger, James 
Whitman, Carl 
Whitman, Mrs, Carl 
Williams, Juanita H. 
Williams, P, C. 
Woods, Shirley 
Wright, H, McKennon 
Wynn, Garland, Jt, 



St, Petersburg junior College 
St, Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
State Department of Education 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

University of South Florida 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St, Johns River junior College 
St, Petersburg Junior College 
Lake Sumter Junior College 




